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BENEDICT ARNOLD. 
: yo were three eminent trait 


American cause during the 
Independence, namely, Doct 
Church, of Massachusetts ; 
Charles Lee, of V i 
eral Benedict Arnold, 
these traitors Arnold was the cl 

In a plain, cam! ril-roofed, 
house, about half way from Norw 
the upper town, between the Yanti 
tucket, Benedict Arnold was | 
of January, 1740. His father was a man of 
‘“ suspicious integrity, little respected, and I 
esteemed.” His mother was the reverse of thi 
—a patient, pious, excellent woman, beloved 
t was thei 
l sig 


by all who knew her. Benedi 
. only son. He early exhibites 

superior genius, accompanied by 

of character that pro} hesied of a clou \ 

future. He was willful, irritable, cruel. 

and reckless. At the age of sixteen vears 

he clandestinely enlisted in the Britis! 


army, but was released and taken home 


Ente ed ac rdine t 
1861, by Herpe 
f the D 
trict of New York. 


Vou. XXIII.—No. 138.—Z z 
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BIRTH-PLACE. 


id 
he discipline 
He 


returned home, and was 


He soon afterward ran away and re-enlisted ;_ ar 


bjected to t 


not long afterward was subj 

ind labor of garrison duty at Ticonderoga. 

lisliked both, deserted, 

ippre nticed 

in Norwich, and his mother’s kinsmen. 
a world of trouble; yet, 

ship, they afforded him pe 

lishing himself in business in New Haven. 


druggists 
He 


because of his kin- 


to the brothers Latham, 
cave 
hem 
miary aid in estab- 
[is 
nother died broken-hearted because of her hus- 
band’s debasement and her son’s unpromising ca- 


He and his 


sur- 


fore he arrived at manhood. 
veect Hannah 
ivors of the family.* 
Arnold was a druggist and kseller in New 
Ifaven several years. Fond of milita “y life, he 
ised and commanded a company called the 


reer, | 


ter were soon the sole 


} 


Do 


rovernor’s Guards. He was still in command 
ie of the skirmishes at Lex- 

The bells of New Haven 
| led to the 


peopl 


Arnold addressed them, « 


hen intelligence:can 
igton and Concord. 
vere rung, and thi e cro) 
w public square. 
or volunteers, appointed a place of rendezvous 
hat afternoon, and there found the 
head of sixty men, chiefly of his own company, 
with a f stud in Yale College, ready to 
march to Cambridge, where an army 


himself at 


e 
was gath- 
Tl 


cautious Selectmen refused to furnish them with 


ering to besiege the British in Boston. ie 
powder without the sanction of higher author- 
There no to be lost. Arnold 
sneered at such scruples in times of public dan- 
rer, and threatened to 
ine and take the powder w 
suthorities yielded, and the next morning Ar- 


ity. was time 


break open the maga- 
a 


ithout leave. he 


ast friend of her 


* Tar 


ing brot! 


uh Arnold, who remained the f: 
ibasement, and charged the guilt of 
though without pro 

the wickedness of 
oed and won by a 


er erin hi 


his treason upon his Tory wife any 
was never married, owing, 
her brother in early life. 
young Frenchman of Norwich, whom young Benedict 
iked. His persuasions would not make Hannah break 
he engagement with the and he threatened 
he under his 
m ‘gain. The yi 
Arnold rushed into the 1 
it the Frenchman as he escaped from the win- 
Arnold and the Frenchman met in the West Indies 
ught a duel, in which the latter wa 


probably, to 


She was w 


foreigner, 
should ever venture 
ung man disregarded the threat 
0m with a loaded pistol, and dis 


im with violence if 


roof 


harged it 
low. 
in after-yeara, and f 
, 


everely wounded. 


teers was on his way 


T ; 
secret 4 


A 1eme for Fort 
Lake ¢ hamplain, had been 
Hartford. Arnold had 
for on his arrival 
the ; 
an expedition against the 
roved Arn 
ie Massachusetts 


raise 


54 Seizing 


doubtless 


Committec Ss 


ot 


Colonel in 


thorized to 


ap] 
th 
Ul 
men in the we 


l 
expt d 


to Stockbridge. There h 

yt » fact that a similar expe 

mposed of a few Connecticut and M 
etts men and quite a large number of G 
Mountai 


n boys, under the command of ¢ 
All They were on their ma 
Champlain. Arnold 
‘ton, and with insol 
the 


an Nn. 

overtook t 
nt assurance 

Commander-in-chief by 

‘“ We will follow no other 

the Green Mc 

Arnold yielded as gracefully as his 


virt 
commission. 
than our own,” said int 
would allow, and joined the expedit 
volunteer, Early on the following 1 
10th May, 1775) Allen and his follow 
tered victors, 
surrender of the in the 
Great Jehovah and the Continental ( 
Colonel Seth Warner pushed on and « 
Crown Point two days afte d. 

At Ticonderoga Arnold again claim¢ 
command, h the result. 
olation in |} 

Massage 
of his alleged grievances. 


Ticonderoga demat 


fortress nal 


rwar 
wit Same 
con 
the 
list 


is disappointmen 

husetts authorities 

He ex 
and while contemplating what 1 

was joined by about fifty men re 


order, who brought with them a s¢ 
they had seized at Skenesborough, now W 
hall, at the foot of the lake. These 
troops. Manning the schooner, he sailed 
the lake to St. J the Sorel, su pl 
and captured the garrison and fort, seiz 
king’s sloop, destroyed five batteaux, and | 
ing valuable plunder on four others, sailed awa 
for Crown Point. 

The 
mediate pre parations to drive back the in\ 
and retake the Arnold 


maritime experience to his aid, and prepa 


we 


hr 
yhns 


on 


British Governor of Canada 


forts. summot! 

flotilla to meet the foe, constituting himself 
miral of the embryo fleet. He had one h 
dred and fifty men, with several field-pi 
He had sent agents to Mon 
and other places in Canada, and obtained suc! 


and swivels. 


information as seemed to warrant him in y 
ing to the Continental Congress, expressing 
conviction that with two thousand men he co 
easily capture Canada. But the Cong: 
alarmed by what had already been done in 
way of aggression in that quarter, would n 
listen to his proposals 
Many complaints against Arnold having ¢ 





BENEDIC 


THE ASSAULT 


rom the lake to the Massachusetts authorities, 
in investigating committee was sent to Crown 
Point. They found Arnold busily engaged in 
preparations for the campaign, as admiral of the 
fleet and commander-in-chief of the land forces 
at the fort. When they explained the object 
of their errand he manifested the hottest indig- 
nation. When he became calm he offered his 
resignation, discharged his men, and set out for 
Cambridge, breathing execrations against those 
who had ill-treated him. 

Washington was now in command of the 


rf ARNOLD. 


ON QUEBEC, 


Continental army at Cambridge. The Congres 


int 


had resolved to send an invading army 
Canada by way of Lake Champlain, and Wash 
ington had conceived the plan of sending a co- 


operating force across the wilderness of the Ken 
nebee and Chaudiére to Quebec. The enterprise 
was bold and its execution would be perilous 
The commander-in-chief had confidence in Ar 
nold, and he appointed him to the command of 
the expedition. The irritated soldier was de- 
lighted, and with eleven hundred effective met 
he left Fort Western, opposite Augusta, on the 
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Luc 
gloomy, uninhabited wilderness. The history of 


Kennebec, late in September, and penetrated tl 


the movements of that expedition, from this point 
to the French settlements near the St. Lawrence, 
is one of the most wonderful on record. For thir- 
ty-two days they traversed the wilderness, through 
marshes, over cliffs, among tangled thickets, up 
ind down rapid rivers, and through snow, ice, and 
mud. Their sufferings were terrible, and their 
ndurance wonderful. At length they rea 
the French settlements, when, after enjoy 
vod, warmth, and repose, Arnold led them, in tl 
ace of a severe snow-storm, to Point Levi, 
posite Quebec. There they appeared early 
November, to the great terror of many of the 
inhabitants of Quebec. They seemed to have 
dropped from the clouds. 
After a little delay Arnold crossed the St 
Lawrence, ascended to the Plains of Abraham. 
folfe fell sixteen years before, and men- 
city. Finally, with foolish pomp he 
~l an immediate surrender of 
and garrison, and threatened the vetera 
i ‘rrible disaster in the event of his refusal. 
vard that Governor Carleton, with 
a considerable force, who had fled from Montreal 
mn the approach of the Americans under General 
tgomery, was hastening to Quebec. A friend 
city had also informed him of an intended 
» to drive him off. Advised by prudence, a ae 
» raised the siege, and took post at Point aux 
r'rembles, twenty miles up the river, to await the He was glad to escape fi 
arrival of Montgomery. They joined forces on Wooster. 


WOUNDED. 


of December. Montgomery assumed Not long after this the Americans were 
ef command, and all pushed forward to Que- out of Canada. Montreal was the | 


evacuated, and Arnold es aped to St 

For three weeks the little army besiege with the enemy at his heels. General S 
h his fugitive forces 

to carry the place by storm. Mont- they were all embarked, under Arnold’s s 
gomery led one division by way of the St. Law- tendence, that officer mounted his |] 
and Arnold led the other by way of the | with one of his aids rode back two miles 


n capital, and then, in two divisions, at- soon arrived wit 


s Both parties were moving at dawn | they discovered Burgoyne and a large for 
on the morning of the 3lst of December, in the ing toward St. Johns. Arnold hasten 


nding snow-storm. Montgomery stripped and shot the horses of himself 
vas killed at the foot of Cape Diamond, : jamped into a small boat, and 
Arnold, while at the head of his tr ops, urg) flotilla at twilight. 


overto 


xward a cannon in the deep snow, to attack an Arnold’s quarrelsome disposition had 


he ill-will of many off 

the knee, carried to the general hospital. | army, and his operations at Montreal ha 

ged with peculation. Of this 

the siege and assault were abandoned. never purged himself fully ; and in these charg 
The command now devolved on Arnold, wl 


obstructing b: ry, was severely wounded in. won for him t 


Most of their troops were speedily captured, and him to be char 


DD 


10 was the commencement of his future d 
was soon afterward commissioned a brigadier- tion. 
d 


general. He could muster only about eighty Preparations were now made to op} 


t With these he formed a camp counter-invasion from Canada. Arnold 
three miles from the city, and established a land out a little squadron bearing an aggregat« 
blockade, hoping thereby to starve the garrison ment of fifty-one guns. It consisted « 
and citizens into a surrender. He failed. Fi- schooners, two sloops, three galleys, eig 
nally, on the first of April, General Wooster ar-  dolas, and twenty-one gun-boats. ’ 
rived from Montreal with reinforcements and morning of the 11th of October (1776 
took chief command. Preparations were made the British squadron sweeping around Cum! 
to renew the siege, but these were abandoned. land Head. He was near Valcour 

The disabled Arnold (whose wounded leg had far above Plattsburgh, and there await 
been much injured by the falling of his horse enemy. The conflict began at 
upon it) asked leave of absence, and retired to was on the Cong 


noon. 


Montreal, where he became military governor. every gun himself. 
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ARNOLD LEAVING 
it one o’clock, and the Congress suffered severe- 
y. She was hulled twelve times, received seven 
shots between wind and water, had the main- 
ist shattered in two places, and the rigging 
The des} erate conflict lasted five 
the 


t in pieces. 


jours, and only ceased when night fell upon 


Arnold’ l 


Ss vessels were a 
and during the intense 


scene, 
]- 


tered : 


readfully shat- 
darkness of the 
nsuing night, favored by a fair wind, he passed 
the enemy, and fled toward Crown Point. The 
British the 
13th, when another despera occurred. 


gave chase, and overtook him on 
e contest 
of the attack fell 
re Arnold. When 


wreck, he gave or- 


For four hours the whole fi 
nthe Cong? 
she was reduced almost to a 


ree 
galley that be 


ss gf 


lers to run her ashore, with four gondolas, and 
set them on fire, while the marines, bearing their 
arms aloft, should wade to the beach, and from 
the bank keep the enemy at bay until the whole 
flotil the 


illa should be consumed. Arnold was 


ARNOLD 


THE “* CONGRESS.” 
last to leave the flaming galley. He let himself 
into the water by a rope, joi iis on 


men 
shore, and ke pt his position until | squad 
d. He then marched to Crown 
ten miles distant. For tl ] 


he: 


ron disappear 
Point, 
Arnold received the 
country. 
The Br 
Canada, and many of the troops at 
marched to join t 
fled from the Hudson through New 
Ix laware. Arnold nied 


al 


ity a 


itish went 


‘I 
he army of Washi 
Ji 
thi 
reached head-quarters a week before th 


of Ti 


onde 

ngton that 
rsey to th 
Hi 


e battle 


accom) m. 


nton, and was immediately sent to joi 
al Spencer at Providence, Rhode Island, 
New England militia, | watch th 
i ession of Newport. He re- 
ined tl and during that time 
suffered an indignity which was keenly felt by 


Gen 
to rally tl 


1e an 
, 


= ae 
British, th 


™m winter ; 


his sensitive nature thirsting for military glory 
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BETMIEEN 
VALCOUR /.& THE WES 


W SHORE (L.CHAMPLAIN) 


won for himself the adm 


rat 
his countrymen. 

Congress immediately prom 
Arnold to major-general, I 


him in rank, by the dat 





o,. sr.micHheL py 
é 


mene THE FRENCH D 


SUNK TEI RVEEEEG 
In 1759 


PT, AUX SABLES 


IWE TWIN S1ST zp. 


Q 





THE Map. 
ts; C, British seh 
, the Commodore’ ig-ship; 
the night, to cut off the retreat « 
lerer, 6 twenty-four pounde 
Loyal Convert, 7 nine pound 
yinders, with General Carlet 
the American schooner Roya 
ix pounders and 4 four pounders 
f The force of tl tish in this desperate 
or to that of the Americ 
hundred ¢ en seamen. 


A, American squad 


rer Carleton, 


wher l 


She 
ie B 


ins, 


ti 


Congress passed him by in the appointment of 
tive major-generals. He had been made a briga- 
lier at Quebec, and he felt that his subsequent 
‘xploits entitled him to promotion. 

Arnold his 
tude. Washington was mortified by the neglect 
f the brave soldier, and wrote him a soothing 
letter. ‘The 


pacified. ‘It is a very civil way,” he said, ‘‘ of 


accused countrymen of ingrati- 


wounded hero was calmed but not 


requesting my resignation as unqualified for the 
office I hold.” He finally determined to visit 
head-quarters and ask permission to visit Con- 
gress in person and demand an investigation of 
his conduct. While in Connecticut, on his way, 
Governor Tryon invaded that State and burned 
Danbury. Generals Silliman and Wooster ral- 
lied the militia to repel the invasion. Arnold 
joined them, and placed himself at the head of 
five hundred men. A stand was made at Ridge- 
field, and the Americans were obliged to retreat. 
Arnold's horse was shot dead under him, and he 
His 
He soon rallied his men, and 
hung on the flank and rear of the enemy in his 
retreat to his ships at Compo. There, in a 
skirmish, his second horse was shot through the 
neck. On all occasions, during the two days, 
he was co! 


escaped on foot to a neighboring swamp. 


flight was short. 


picuous in every post of danger, and 


on ur 


n, Grovernor ot ¢ 
Savade 
rounded 
n was much supe 
The British vessels were m 


commission, below the fiv 
generals recently appoint 
felt the neglect keenly, 
manded of Congress an i 
tion of his conduct. By 
his 


defects of character, and t 


soon discovered that 


favorable impressions he had 1 
Point and Mont 
stood in the way of his 
promotion. His accounts, ex 
ined by a committee of Cor 


at Crown 


at this time, also gave presumpt 
evidence of his dishonesty N 
was planted in his bosom the tl 
that rankled until the foul fi 
of treason was produced. 
Arnold was appointed to 
command of the army in t] 
ity of Philadelphia, charged 
the duty of watching the n 
ments of General Howe, tl 
New Jersey, and to oppos« 
sage of the Delaware. The 
of his position were faithfully 
formed by Arnold, and wit! 
accustomed energy. Mean 
he reiterated his demands 
4 — on Congress for the promotion of 
foie few »» rank.. They paid no atte 
his appeals At | 
by their indifference, he off 


ngth, ir 
nned by 
resignation, declaring that 
to that 


yuntry 


been driven 
loved his cr 


and addin 


step by inju 
as well as any liy 
‘¢ Honor is a sacrifice no n 
to make; as I received it, so I wish to ti 

it to posterity.” 

Intelligence now reached the Congress of t 
invasion of the Northern frontier by a | 
force under Lieutenant-General Burgos ne: 
on the same day when Arnold’s resignatior 
laid before the Congress they received a 
from Washington, recommending that G 
Arnold should be immediately sent to the 1 
‘* He is active, judicious, and brave 
wrote Washington, ‘‘and an officer in whom the 


ern army. 
militia repose great confidence.”” Arnold w 
flattered and soothed by these sincere comp! 
ments, and repaired to the northern army witl 
He joined General Schuyler at Fort 
Edward toward the close of May, and was placed 
in command of one of the two divisions of t 
army there. 

At about this time the question of Arnold's 
rank was acted upon in the Congress, and | 


alacrity. 


claims were disallowed by an overwhelming n 

jority. Mortified vexed, Arnold asked 
General Schuyler for permission to retire. That 
officer, who knew his military worth, persuaded 


and 


him to remain. 
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f i / : 
" i) 4 


J 
( 
vy 


ARNOLD AT 


> 


Schuyler’s army slowly retreated before Bur- 
goyne to the Mohawk River. While the in- 
telligence came of a threatened invasion of the 
Mohawk valley by British, Tories, and Indians, 
r Fort Schuvler, Ar- 


then investing now Rome. 
volun- 


nold was immediately dispatched with 


teers to drive off the invaders. By quick move- 
ments, dexterity, and 
The enemy fled to Lake Ontario and did 


stratagem he succeeded 


fully. 
not return. 


General took command of the 


now 


advanced to Bemis’s Heights 
y-of the Hudson. Onward 
came Burgoyne, proud and confident, and on 
the 19th September, 1777, as battle 
fought in front of Gates’s lines, wholly by de 
tachments from Arnold’s division, on the part 
of the Americans, except one regiment. But 
Arnold himself was kept inactive by Gates unt 

» came that tl 

Arnold was 


northern army, : 
in the Upper 


vere was 


toward evening, when intelliger 


result of the conflict was doubtful. 
t impatience. ‘I 


sitting upon his horse in gre 
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ARNOLD AND ANDRE. 


will put an end to it!” he exclaimed, and dashed 


the same limb that was wounded at Qu 
toward the field pursued by one of Gates’s aids 


He was conveyed to Albany, where he was cor 
fined to his room all winter. 3efore the er 
animated his men, and victory remained with | May he joined Washington at Valley Forge 
the Americans. Gates had not left his camp at 
ill, and had no claim to the honors of the tri- 


with orders for him to return. He passed on, 


when the British army evacuated Philad 
he was placed in command there. Hen 


umph, yet he coveted all, and did not even men- quarters in the old mansion of William Penn, 
tion Arnold's name in his official dispatches. A 
juarrel ensued ; and when, eighteen days after- 


and commenced a style of living altogether t 
extravagant for hisincome. In furniture, ho 
ward, another battle was fought at Saratoga, 


carriage, and dinners he made an ostentatious 
Arnold was deprived of all command. He be- 


display, the cost of which soon brought importu- 
came intensely excited while the conflict was | nate creditors to his door. He 
raging ; and, finally, breaking through all the 
restraints of military discipline, he spurred for- 
ward from the camp to the field, placed himself 
at the head of troops formerly under his com-| eighteen years of age, and he was a fine-looki 
mand, and with the impetuosity of the whirl-| widower of forty. 
wind attacked the enemy, assailed and captured Arnold’s deportment made him very unpopu 
the Hessian intrenchments, and secured a vic-! lar, and his extravagant habits caused him 
tory. Impartial history must accord to Arnold | prostitute his power for private gain. At leng 
the honor of humbling Burgoyne—an honor long | charges of a serious nature, involving his hono 
undeservedly borne by Gates. and honesty, were preferred against him by the 
In that last conflict Arnold received a severe | authorities of Pennsylvania. Congress prose- 
wound in the leg that disabled him. It was! cuted a partial investigation, and then hand 


mingled freel 
in the Tory society of Philadelphia, and marri 
the beautiful daughter of Edward Shippen, a 
leading loyalist of the city. She was onl 


re 





matter, 
alarmed trai 
» the J 


shall not attempt 


concise stat 


in Arnold’s treason. Tl have | explanatory letter to | 


} 


in full he thir i] ’ the | then issued a proclan 
, rs and soldiers 
the British army was in Philadelphia, | an i » army of the 
"1778, a grand parting ent essful in neit HH 
+ William Howe, the it inia on a marat 
f. Major André, made teen hundr 
| y Howe u ployment. W 
iagers of the af. n ade he } 
picuously among | ing finished } 
1inment, and she and p 
‘spondence afterward. 
Arnold saw, 
Shippen, an opp lity for | scene of military career, 
th Sir Henry Clinton, at New J is thoroughly despised by 
d a treasonable correspondence | officers. They accepted the 


1ame and i tl uitor, Yornwallis ref 


as prude 

nsummation, he asked ashi n for the} allow. He 

mmand of West Point and its depend ,| and the war 
important post in the Hudson Highlan render of C 
1 he had agreed to surrender into the hands! 1781. he sail 


Ww 


The command of W oint was uns 
gly given to Arnold, and he made his « 
it the seat of the Tory Colonel Robi I ; give Ar- 
i nold ition i ond yut tl . The 
King a his Council, and a f her inect 
ed with the Government, 
I tives of policy 

ommander of the Fre allie ly : 1. | No gentlemar 

He sought and held a pet il interview th | dure hi 
André, before dawn, on the western shore of the! presence at 

Hudson, several miles below West Point. ’ 

ontinued until daylight, when they went to a 
house not far distant to complete the arr 
ments. There André anxiously await he r he throne, apparently baski h 
turn of night for his secret departure for the! of the royal favor. Lord Lauderdal 
Vulture, the vessel that brought him up the riv-| on retiring to the Senate 
er. She was driven from her anchorage by a acious might be the 
‘annon on shore during the day, and disappear- 
ed. André was obliged to return by land. He 

rossed the river in disguise, and with a pass g th 
from Arnold. At Tarrytown he was met and} To one of he said, “5 
: : ; the would they do witl 

juestioned by some young American militia-|_ [hol anni 
men. They searched him thoroughly, and in| j,, orien the tae Chak Wen © 


de ( ] ir¢ d 


his boots found papers of great interest to the , and hang the remainder 
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heard from tl 
but be h 


supported by a traitor.” ry 
Arnold was at the drawing-room of the King) Arnold. 
me evening, when Lord Shelburn red t An officer of rank in the 
introduce him to Earl Balearras, who was with who had known Arnold in 
3urgoyne at Saratoga. The Earl refused his’ London after the war. Th 
proffered hand, saying, with tones of keen con- | his lodgings and sent in his card. 


a4 


tempt, ‘‘I honored you as a brave man in bat- | gentleman I am not 

tle; I despise y« asa traitor to your country, un- | to the bearer, ‘‘ an 

worthy of the notice of honest men. Yourtouch Arnold.” 

would be pollution.” Turning upon his heel he After the war Arnold made his 

left Arnold to chew in silence the bitter weed of | John’s, in the British province of 

hagrin. At another time, when Lord | wick, where many -refugee loyal 

Surry had risen in the British Senate to speak, | from the United States had 

he saw Arnold in the gallery. He immediately | gaged in a profitable shipping business, mad 
sat down, and pointing toward him, exclaimed, money, lived in a style of ostentatious profusion 
‘I will not speak while that man 1 the | and thus purchased entrance into the society of 


deepest ( 


house !” the so-called higher classes. His known fraud 
When Tallevrand was in England, and was | ulent dealings and haughty deportment ma 
ubout to embark for America, he heard that an | him very unpopular with the people; and 
American gentleman was stopping at the same | one occasion they showed their resentment an 
hotel with himself. He sought an interview, | contempt by suspending his eftigy in public, la 
was pleased with the intelligence and fluency of | beled Trarror, in such a position as to be easil) 
speech of his new friend, and asked him to give | seen from his house. It was then committed ti 


} } 


him letters of introdu 1 to some of his friends | the flames with loud huzzas. This was in 1792 
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AND BAL( 


went to St. John’s in 1786. ‘ 
ypularity increased, and in closed 
, sailed first for the West Indies and 
n for England, and there made his permanent 
thode. When war broke out between England 
ind France he i 


British army. 


s business, 


petitioned for « mployment in the 

His prayer was rejected because 

tary officer could be foun 1 who would 

i. 

led temporarily in the West Indies 

s when engag lin ¢ 

Point Petre, 

nd was retaken by the French. Hi 

ted a large sum of money there, 

ight be taken by the French if 
icter should be known, he 


ommercial pur- 


in Guadalouy 


a method of « 
sed it in 


He at once plann scape with hi 
treasure. He cask 


which, under cover of the darkness of night, he 


an empty 
r*, 


let down into the 
carry it ashore where > English were 


sea, so that the waves might 
encamp 
placed a letter, in 

] + 


cask and contents 


hen embarked upon 
had prepared, wit! 
In this he es 


, and saved both his 


which he r¢ 

caped to th 
life and m 

ld returne ‘ngland soon after his 

> in the West Ind and lives 

rent on Glouce lace. Ther 

14th of June, 1801, at the age of 


rt 
His wife, wl 


was more thar 


June 


} } 


junior, died there in 
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\ NICE little dinner at Ormolu’s ; Money, money on every tongu¢ 

ik A chosen few, and no ladies there: How to make it and how to lose it, 
Every man is a millionaire, How to keep it and how to use it 

With ample waistcoat and creaking shoes All the changes are duly rung. 

Ihe dinner, of course, is a great success 

Dinners at Ormolu’s always are— Every guest round that shining board 

From the delicate bisque to the caviar, Only dreams of dollars and cents, 
And the wild boar’s head in its gaudy dress. Only dreams of the rise in rents, 
But better than all is the rich dessert, Only thinks of his gathering hoard. 

The season of large, well-fed repose, 

When calm delight through the system flows, And Ormolu at the table sits, 
And the brain deliciously lies inert. Sipping with gusto that rich L 
Then the rich man sits in his easy chair While a vague thanksgiving that he’ 

And dreamily sees his houses and go Over his gratified senses flits. 

In long processions of wealth unrolled 
Like caravans crossing the fields of air, And somehow he sees, in a dreamy way, 

Wine and walnuts, His tenement houses :—He owns a few 
Walnuts and wine ; And capital profits they bring him too ; 
Big grapes frosted with purple bloom ; For he knows how to make the tenants pay 
Odors floating all over the room 
From ruby claret and leathery Rhine; ‘es them squalid and black and tall, 
Frozen flasks of the dry Champagne, "ith rotten rafters and touch-wood sta 
Crystal goblets of flint-like grain The scant rooms fetid with stagnant 


Flashing the light through a thousand prisms, | And the plaster membrane that’s called a 


And full of the tawny unctuous chrisms 

That ooze from the oily vines of Spain. nd he sees the swarms of life that 

Fleshy clusters of rich bananas, 1 and out and over and thorough, 
Citrons drowning in sirops of amber ; Till the buildings look like a human bur 
And, curling cloudily through the chamber, | Moated about with a loathsome puddle. 

Faint blue smoke from the fresh Havanas. 


Over the wine the chat goes round Crazy, filthy, and insecure, 
English consols and Erie stock ; Hast ly builded, and cheap { 
The newest invention, a patent lock, About as strong as fresh-bak 


And how the Paragon Bank's unsound. But almost too good for vagrant 
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eighbors say that they must com 


roaring wind of the Equinox 


rs ft reely over the town. 


metimes it seems that the n 
should come 
splendid field it wot 


t 


tottering chamber and 


f a fire 
lid 
it} iI 


its serpentine tong 


Insatiate 


fiery fiend would rifle 


rackling room of its human trea 


Une, Two, Turee, Four! 
The fire alarm comes loudly tolling, 
Over the roofs of the city rolling, 
And dying away on the island-shore. 
One, two, three, four! 
Engines over the pavements leaping; 
While lusty tides of the firemen sweeping 
down through the channeled avenues pour 


One, two, three, four! 
The panting foreman’s trumpet bellows, 
‘**Pull her along and jump her fellows! 


All your muscle and something more!” 


> would curl 


wn; 
m top to bottom each chamber rocks. 


tenement 


fullest figur 


is praised « 
‘molu looks all ripe 


rse to his hea 


One, two, three, four! 
The shrieking crowds of the boys that follow, 
The cries of the firemen hoarse and hollow 
the night with a fitful roar. 


two, three, four! 
red shirts down to their labor settle 
nvery fellow is full of m« ttle, 
Muscle, and courage, and something more. 
One, two, three, four! 
Ormolu hears the fire-bell toll; 
It is his district—-but, bless your soul! 
All is insured, and fires are a bore! 
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..—THE ASSAY OFFICE, NEW YORK. 
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assaying,” as carried on at the Of 
in New York: and in a subsequent 
escribe the process of ‘‘ coining” at the Mir 
neisco. and Philadelphia. The officers of both estal 
iia (it formerly had them also at New ments have afforded us every facility for the 
Orleans, Louisiana; Charlotte, North Carolina; ecution of our work; our only difficulty 
sonable lit 
ind coinage are carried on. The Assay Office information imparted to us. If our readers fit 
n New York merely purifies the bullion, send-it half as interesting as we have done, they 


and Dahlonega, Georgia), where both assaying been to condense within rea 


ng it to Philadelphia to be coined. As by far join us in thanking them for the courtesy 
the greater amount of bullion brought to the tended to us in our many Visits to both esta 
Atlantic States is received here, and here also. lishments. 

he majority of payments are made, Gothamites The Assay Office is in Wall Street, adjoining 
think a coining department should be added, the Custom-house. The front building wh 


‘ing quite unable to see the advantage of send- appears in our first sketch contains only the « 
ig the bullion to our neighbor city to be coin- | fices of the Superintendent and Treasurer, 
1, and bringing it back here to be paid out. | the Weigh-Room, where bullion is received, t] 
Our friends in the city of ‘* Brotherly Love” have work of assaying being performed in a buil 
reasons abundantly satisfactory to themselves ing in the rear, the only part of which seen fron 


why things should remain as they are. We do the street is the tall chimney which overtops the 
not enter into this qnestion; but propose in this | neighboring roofs. On the second floor is tl 
paper to describe, with pen and pencil, the pro- | office of the Superintendent, Mr. Dunning, wl 
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ndred Thousand Dollars fi 
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hich they have 


n performed for nearly eight years, in that an 
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That he is **the right 


has never occurred in 
man in the right 


is so fully known that, though an ardent 
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tation of the present Republican Ac 
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Office were assigned and are | 
rd to political parties. Pity 
1e principle had not been ca 
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ict, all the responsible positions of the 
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departments of our Govert 
Passing 


ilong, we first enter th igh-Room, 
bullion is received. ‘he most promi- 
ybject here are two pairs of scales, lo 
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to 
, and are so delicately 


the hundredth 


ipacity sufticient weigh tw 
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ll turn 
The bullion is broug 

— of | 
yezh banks and brokers, bi 


with part of an 
ht in by every cor 
iss persons. 
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‘ters or jaunty ¢ : 
t by miners from Califort 
and by emigrants from every 
bearded Californian, fresh from the steamer, 
not unfrequently walk into the room, thi 
lis upper garments, and take from his waist 
elt filled with golden scales which he has worn 


The ] 


} 
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during the whole voyage. recious metals 


me in every possible shape. ere are the 
bright bars stamped with the British crown the 
value of five thousand dollars, compressed into a 
bri there are Napoleons and sovereigns, with 
the imperial and royal effigies as bright as when 
thea 


K5 


y left the mint; doubloons, ducats, and joes, 
and all the miscellaneous coins of Europe. There 
is gold dust washed clean in mountain streams, 
and nuggets, rough but rich, worn into uncouth 
shapes by the waters of ages. There is plate 
and jewelry of every kind and form—rings, 
bracelets, brooches, and chains; vases, dishes, 
forks, and spoons of gold, silver, and not unfre- 
quently, as subsequent assay shows, of counterfeit 


race 


metals: these having performed their duty of 
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been br 
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printed in ¢ 
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» name of the 


following, with the exception 


depositor, is a copy of a re- 
in this case, happens to be for Cali- 
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GoLp Briiion 
No. 1912 
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United States, 
1, 1861. 
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ertained and paid t 
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This ich to follow 
through the Office, happens to be of Californi 


deposit, wl we 
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hI 
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is shown by the receipts which we sl 
If it had been of other bullion the subse- 
quent documents would have borne quite differ- 
There are three things in this re- 
ceipt which are to be noted. First: It bears a 
number. This indicates order the de- 
posits received since the Ist of January preced- 


The Government undertakes to receive de- 
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Ma ld, and 1 


) gold dust, 
{ denominations of pounds, pennyweights, | it may be ‘* doctored” by introducing a quantit 
uins, etc., reckoning only by ounces and deci- of copper scales coated with gold; if it is in g 
of ounces Third: No value is affixed to bars, a hole may have been drilled, the gy 
deposit; for to ascertain this is the filled up with other metal, the orifice being 
7 ject of the assay, If the deposit is in cealed by remelting; if it is of plate or jew 
P me may be counterfeit. ot] | 


it is sure to be largely alloyed. Nuggets th 
selves are sometimes counterfeited ; not lor 


such a nugget, weighing 25 ounces, was b 
appeared that it « 
tained no gold at all, but was made of a1 
ture of me zed with gold. Pro! 


deposited it pledged tl 


A the certil 


to the office; on melting 


a 








I 
somewhere for a small part of its presumed y 
In any event the Gove: 


promised to pay only 


ment lost nothing, f 
» value of the gold ar 
iich happened to be 1 


ctice has m ide the officers 








silver in the deposit, wl 
thingatall. Long pra 
such judges of bullion that from appearances 
they could decide upon its value with great ac- 
curacy. But it is not worth while to do so, It 
is better to give a rec 





ipt for the gross w 











£ 
for the scientific tests through which each d 
must pass will detect the minutest } ( 
foreign substance. 

The bullion, having been weighed, is pla 
in copper lined boxe 8, with a card st 
number of the deposit, the character—whe 
bars, grains, or coins—and the weight. Th 
box is securely locked and the number chalk 


onthe lid. This number accompanies it through 
all its preliminary operations. The boxes of 
bullion are put upon a railroad at the door of 
the Weigh-Room, and run across the court- 
yard to the rear building, and hoisted to tl 

Deposit Melting Room. ‘The visitor is at first 
surprised at the apparently careless manner it 
which the metal is treated. Lumps and bars, 
which he is told are gold, lie about on the fl 





to be had for picking them up. But if dishon 
estly inclined, let him try to pocket a piece an 
he will learn his error. His surprise will soot 
be directed to the com} leteness of the meth 

for saving every particle of gold. The floor is 
of concrete, covered with an iron grating whicl 
allows every particle of dust to sift thr 


nrougn 





This is cast in sections, so that it ean be rea 


removed, the smooth concrete floor swept, and 
the sweepings collected. The working garments 
of the men, the towels, brushes, and brooms 
which are used, all become impregnated with 
gold. These are preserved, burned, gre und t 
powder, and every particle of the gold contained 
in the dust is ultimately recovered. 

Arranged around this room, close to the wall, 
are ten iron furnaces for melting the gold. Ih 
these, buried in the red-hot coals, are large cru- 
cibles, made of clay and black-lead, which ar 
the best materials for withstanding the inten 
heat to which they are subjected. In shape they 
resemble the earthen brown-bread pots of om 
New England mothers, having, however, a li] 
from which to pour the metal. The crucibl 
being red-hot, a small handful of borax is thrown 
in, to cleanse the particles of gold and cans 
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, to unite in one mass. It also 
eates the sides of the crucible, 

| prevents the metal from adher- 
on the same principle that Mary 
greases the griddle previous to 

» the buckwheat cakes. Some- 
sas much as eighteen hundred 
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anvas mittens, and tipped into an iron basin. 
The gold is still so soft that two bars 
will adhere. Here the deposit number which 
was given in the Weigh-Room is stamped on 
sach division of the bar, so that in case it 
be broken each part could be identified. 
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MELTING-ROOM, —POURING OUT THE METAL. 
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if gold and silver in our deposit and pay us 
their worth—the ‘‘ base metals” being here held 
of no value. This is done by the delicate pro- 
cess of ‘‘ assaying,” conducted under the super- 
intendence of Dr. Torrey, the chief Assayer. 
Two small bits called ‘ assay-slips,” cut 
from different parts of the bar of each deposit. 
These are taken to the laboratory of the Assay- 
er, where they are hammered and rolled into 
slips so thin that they can be easily cut by scis- 
These slips, marked so as to show to what 
deposit they belong, are given to an Assayer, 
who has before him, inclosed in a glass case, a 
pair of scales with weights so delicate that they 
will indicate the half-millionth part of an ounce ; 
the smallest weight resembling a bit of horse- 
hair, an eighth of an inch long. The operator 
euts from the slip a piece weighing exactly half 
a gramme (the gramme being a French weight 
equivalent to about the 30th part of an ounce) ; 
to this he adds a gramme of pure silver, and in- 
closes them in a wrapper of lead foil, weighing 
about ten times,as much as both gold and silver. 
This is rolled into a little ball, and taken to an 
adjoining room, where it undergoes two opera- 
tions, one of which removes the base metals, 
and the other separates the silver from the gold. 
The first of these operations is called ‘‘ cupel- 
lation,” and depends upon the principle that 
base metals, when melted and raised to a high 


1 


temperature, combine with the oxygen of the 


are 


sors. 


CUPELLATION AND PARTING SILVER 
air and become oxydized, while 
i are not affected. Thi 
operation is performed in a ‘‘ Mufi 
Furnace,” which contains an oven 
large enough to hold about a doz 
small crucibles, called cupels. TI 
made of calcined bone-dust, and 
are about the size of a large pill-box, 
with a shallow depression to hold the met 
The cupels being heated red-hot, the little ba 
melts imme- 


are 


is dropped into one of them. It 
diately, forming a bright globule, which boils 
and spins around. The surface rapidly oxyd- 
izes, and the oxyd runs down the sides of th 
globule, and sinks into the pores of the cupel. 
Lead forms a very liquid oxyd, which washes 
away, as it were, the oxyds of the other metals; 
and is added for this purpose. In about ten 
minutes the scum disappears and the little glo- 
up; the cupel is re- 
moved from the furnace, and the metal, form- 
ing a little button about the size of a buck-shot, 
is taken out. This contains only gold and sil- 
ver; all base metals having disappeared. 
This button is hammered and rolled out thi 

and then formed into a coil about as large as a 
pencil; this is called a cornet, and is to be sub- 


bule suddenly brightens 


jected to the second process, for separating th 
silver from the gold. This is based on the fact 
that nitric acid will dissolve silver, while it will 
not act upon gold. But the proportion of silver 
in ordinary bullion is so small that each particle 
is surrounded and protected by the gold. The 
silver was added by the Assayer in order to dif- 
fuse the gold, and enable the nitric acid to come 
at the silver. 

The cornet is put into a ‘mattrass,” a 
vial with a broad base and long neck. Into this 
is poured about an ounce of diluted nitric acid, 
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h is boiled by plac- 

ng the vial in a bed of 
Bright red 

show- 


sand. 


fumes soon arise, 
he action of 
cid upon the silver 
In about ten 
nutes the acid is pour- 
ff, and a quantity of 
ss dilution is poured in 
the last 
ices of the silver. The 
and nitric acid 
uniting have formed ni- 
trate of silver; and the 
iainder of the cornet 
ure gold. It isa fra- 

roll, looking very like 

» brown tinder left in 
ning writing paper. 
This is taken out, wash- 
istilled water, and 

in a 


is begun. 


ad ssolve out 


ver 


crucible, 


nit at once resumes 
ts metallic ay 


pearance, 


. . 
resuit show- 


how large alloy. 
alue of fineness bein 
the gold in 


eady known, the who alue of 


ir deposit is readily ascertained. 

There was, moreover, some silver contained 
1 our deposit—a small proportion probably, but 
til of 


1. To ascertain this another half gramme is 


some value—and for this we are to be 


ut from the assay-slip, but no silver is added to 
It is cupelled to extract the base metals, 
being weighed with the cornet of pure gold, 
excess in weight shows how much silver 
re Was. 
We have spoken of only a single assay ; but 
in fact two are taken from each deposit, by dif- 
If these agree, they 
If they differ, a new 
If they still differ, it 
indicates that, in melting, the deposit was not 
thoroughly mixed, and that one portion of the 
bar was richer than another. In that case it is 
re-melted, and the process is gone over again. 


ferent assistant-assayers. 
are deemed to be correct. 
assay is made by each. 


The process of assaying is a very delicate one, 
skill, since an error 
of the hundred-thousandth part of an ounce in 
the small piece assayed would make a sensible 
difference when multiplied by the quantity of a 
large deposit. But such is the acknowledged 
skill of our assayers, that Dr. Torrey’s mark on 
a bar is never questioned. 


demanding great practica 


To indicate the fineness of gold, we adopt the 
simple French decimal system. The bullion is 
supposed to be divided into 1000 parts. If it is 
pure gold, its fineness is }9°9; that is, 1. If it 
contains 100 parts alloy, its fineness is #53 
or, in decimals, -900, andsoon. ‘The Eng 


ASSAY WEIGH-ROOM 
mint has u 

poses the 

called « 

carats fine. 

alloy, it is 22 
the 


make their reports also in de 


however, assayers have 
system will probably in time wholly supersed 
the old one. 

The Assayer fills out a report stating the fine- 
ness of the gold, and the amount of silver con- 
tained in it. This is 
Treasurer, where the nece ssary calculations are 


sent to the office of the 


office 


This 


made, and a memorandum is sent to the 
of the Superintendent for verification. 


memorandum is made out in tabt 


ed in crimson, and signed by the ¢ 


behalf of the Treasurer. The memorandum for 

our deposit reads as follows : 

No. 1912. 
the Unirep STaTEs 
11th day of June, 

Drs PTI 


1190- 


Memorandum of Goip Buiiton deposited i 
Assay Orrice, at New York, the 
1861, by John Smith. 
yn, California Grair iT, 
7 ounces; after melting, 11 34 ounces. —Fine 
ness, 923.—VALvE of the Gold, VALUE OF 
Sttver parted from the Gold, $94 40. 
Parting, Coinage, and Fine Bars, $162 90.—NeT VALUE 

307 70. 

fy that 


Twenty-one 


before melting, 
Depvctions for 


the net amount of the above dep 
thousand three hundred 
Dollars, payable at the U. S. Assay 
Office, only on presentation of the 
Receipt, of a corres} gd 
and number, hereto 


and 


Our 
quite pure. 


deposit, being of California gold, was 
It lost less than half an ounce in 
melting, and being *923 fine, contained only 77 
parts in a thousand of alloy, including the silver. 
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It was, in fact, worth more than its 
weight in gold coin, of which our 
standard is *900; that of British coin 
being 22 carats, equal to about 916. 
If our deposit had been in foreign 
‘oin, with no counterfeits in it, about 
me-tenth part would have been al- 
loy ; if it had been jewe Iry or plate, 
probably it would have contained 
juite half alloy. As we chose to take 
yur pay in coin, the cost of coinage 
is charged to us. The deduction 
would have been less if we had taken 
tine bars, as is usually done when 
the gold is wanted for exportation or 
leposit. The charges are made ac- 
cording to a fixed scale; varying for 
parting and refining with the charac- 
ter of the dep sit; for fine bars it is 
6 cents, and for coinage 50 cents, per 
hundred dollars. In four or five 
lays after making our deposit it is 
assayed, its value ascertained, and 
we get our warrant for the payment 
in coin, for which, however, we must 
now wait a while. Formerly, when 
Uncle Sam was *‘ flush,” he used to 
keep a balance of a few millions in 
the hands of the Treasurer of the 


Assay Office, so that he could cash the Superin- | 
tendent’s warrants at once. But having met 


ith 


fact, he is ‘*short.””. So we must wait 
money until the bullion can be sent to Phila- 
delphia and coined. ‘This will take twenty or 





y day But the hardshi " 
as we can easily ‘‘ make a raise,” if need be, o1 
ith some losses of late, and being subject to | 
heavy expenses, he finds this inconvenient. 








UBANULATING. 














AND REFINER'’S VAULT 





) is not very great 


Hitherto our deposit has been ke} € separat 
But now that its value ha 
been ascertained, and we have a warrant for th 
payment, it is considered as the property of th 


United States; and intl 
processes of refining i 
mingled with other depos 
its, losing its persona 
identity. 

The operation of refin- 
ing, which Mr. Kent now 
commences, is a repetitior 
on a large scale of the del- 
icate processes of assaying. 
The bars are melted in 
large crucible, twice their 
we 





ght in silver being add- 
ed. The molten mass 

dipped up, and flung, with 
a peculiar jerk, into a cis- 
tern of cold water. Wi 
have all, for one purpose 
or another, poured melted 
lead into water, and no- 
ticed the minute fragment 
into which the metal is di- 
vided. The same thin 
happens to the compound 
of gold and silver. It i 
divided into small por- 
tions, and looks not un- 
like a heap of shavings. 
This process is called 
*‘eranulating,” its object 








MAKING MONEY. 


ing the same as the 

rolling out of the assay- 

lips, to allow every part 

» metal to come in 

with the nitric 

1, in which it is to 

e placed to extract the 
ilver. 

The water is drained 

ff, and the granulated 

tal is taken to the 

Houses,” — 

are closets with 

g windows, which 

in order to 

» fumes from 

} The bottom 

is a tank with steam- 

pipes around it. Here 

ire placed large jars of 

porcelain, holding about 

twenty gallons. Into 

ach is put 150 pounds 

he metal. The nitric 

acid, which has been de- 

anted from the carboys 

in which it is held, is 

poured in—about ten 


POURING OUT ACLD, 


gallons, properly diluted, toeach jar. Six orsey-| care must be taken in handling it, for it wil 
yn tl 


n thousand carboys of acid, costing nine dol- burn the flesh or clothes of the workmen should 
lars each, are used in the course of a year. Great | it touch them. It will not, however, act up 








THE PARTING HOUSE. 


India-rubber, and so they wear long gloves made of that ma- 
terial. The water in the tank, and with it the acid in th 
jars, is kept boiling by means of the steam-pipes for six 
hours. The fumes, prevented by the closed windows fron 








744 


passing into the room, 
escape through the tall 
chimney seen in our 


first illustration. This 
vapor presents a brill- 
and 
many who see it sup- 
pose that ve 
ties of gold are passing 
off into the air. The 
val however, is no- 
4 more valuable 
than nitrousacid. Aft- 
er boiling for six hours, 
the acid, or rather the 
combination of nitric 


lant appearan 


st quanti- 





acid and silver, which 

nitrate of silver, is 
drawn off by a gold si- 
phon, worth three thou- 
sand dollars, and a 
stronger dilution of acid 
poured in. ‘This is boil- 
ed for another six hours, 
when all the silver is 
supposed to be taken 
up; it is drawn off, as 
before, and the gold is 
left in the jar. The ni- 
trate of silver is now in 
the form of a dark fluid, 


looking like a pale greenis] 


The gold, which is in 


been by this process purifie ry as hi oh as °995. 
It still contains a little nitrate of silver mixed 
with it, to remove which it is placed in a large 
tub, having at the bottom a str: ainer cages | 
of } layers of muslin and 

“am of warm water is Shove upon it, which 
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the form of a dark 
brown powder, resembling Scotch snuff, wi 
lustre or indication of its metallic 
yet almost pure—probably 
compresses the powder into a solid cake, al 
inches in diameter and three inches t 
top and bottom of this cake present a dul 








ASTING FLNE 





ii . 

| a 

an - 

il With 
i 4 th m 


i. ae 





* VAULT,—THE CHEESES, 


‘trates the mass, washing away the nitra 

ght or ten hours it is thoroughly cleansed 
ien taken to a hydraulic press. About a 
peck is placed in a ‘‘stave’’ or mould. A press- 
ure of two hundred tons is applied, which forces 
out the water through slits left in the st 


ave, al 





‘frosted’’ appearance; but the sides, 
which a ae been exposed to friction, shine witl 
lustre. It looks like a fine yellow 


cheese, by which name it is called. 
One of these gold ‘* cheeses,” how- 
ever, weighs about sixty pounds, and 
is worth eighteen or nineteen thou- 
sand dollars. Twelve of them ar 
made from the contents of one filter- 
tub. 

These cheeses, after having beer 
baked in an oven, heated by steam- 
pipes, to expel any moisture that may 
remain, are taken down to the ** Fine 
Melting - Room,” broken up, and 
melted. A little saltpetre and borax 
is thrown into the crucible, to ex- 
tract any base metal which may hav« 
become mixed. It is turned into iro1 
moulds, smoked with rosin and pitch 
to prevent adherence; oil is poured 
on the bar while cooling, to give it a 
good surface. It comes out in th 
shape of ‘‘ fine bars,” each weighing 
about seventeen pounds, and worth 
some five thousand dollars. These 
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PRECLPITATING 


‘e cooled in a “pickle” of sulphuric acid di- 
ted with water, which removes any oxydation 
* iron on the surface, and gives them a brigh 
pearance, 


{ 


| These bars are about °993 fine. 
When the moulding is begun a cake of five or 
six ounces is cast, and one notch is cut in it as a 
1ark; when the last bar is cast another cake is 
ule, and marked with two notches. 
“1 ‘assay pieces ;” 
» number of the melt, 
xplained. 
DY the 


These are 


they are stamped with 


and assayed, as before 


Each bar is then weighed separately 


from the weight and fineness, as reported by the 
Assayer. The number of the melt, the year of 


melting, the office where refined, the number of 


the bar, its weight, fineness, and value, are then 
stamped on every bar. These are now delivered 
to the Treasurer, who keeps 


ne, 


a record of every 
Thus the bullion, which was delivered to 
the Melter and Refiner in various shapes, is now 
onverted into ‘‘ fine bars,” refined, assayed, its 
exact value stamped on each, and is ready to be 
sent to the Mint at Philadelphia for coinage, or 
to be exported. For shipments bars are gener- 
ally used in preference to coin, because they are 


AND PARTING 611 


Bar Weigh-Clerk, who calculates its value | 


VER. 


| more convenient to pack, and there is a saving 
| of the expense of coinage. 

It will be remembered that two parts of silver 
were melted with every part of gold. This, dis- 
solved in nitric acid, constituting nitrate of sil- 
ver, was left at the *‘ Parting House.” The re- 
covery of this silver forms one of the most beau- 
| tiful operations in the Assay Office. 
| This nitrate, in the form of a greenish fluid, 
| is poured into an immense tank, holding about 
| 3000 gallons, in which has been placed a strong 
solution of common salt. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Salt is a combination 
of chlorine and soda—its chemical name is chlor- 
|}ide of sodium. Four substances are contained 
in this tank: silver, combined with nitric acid, 
| forming nitrate of silver, and chlorine, combined 
| with soda, forming chloride of sodium. A double 
| chemical action takes place. Nitric acid has a 
| stronger affinity for soda than for silver, and 
chlorine a stronger affinity for silver than for 
soda. The consequence is that the acid leaves 
the silver and unites with the soda, forming ni- 
trate of soda; while the chlorine unites with the 
| silver, forming chloride of silver. The chloride 
of silver thus formed falls down, or is ‘* precip- 
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GRINDING 


itated” in soft downy flakes, like falling snow, 
leaving the nitrate of soda separate. The nitrate 
of soda is soluble in water, while the chloride of 
silver is insoluble. When the new combination 
is complete, the contents of the tank are drawn 
off into large wooden filters; a stream of hot 
water is poured in; the soluble nitrate of soda, 
which also contains all the base metals of the 
melt, is held to be of no value; it-passes off into 
the sewer and is lost, leaving the insoluble chlor- 
ide of silver behind in the filter. 


This, when 
sweetened” or washed free from nitric acid, re- 
sembles thick white paint, except that the sur- 
face, which is exposed to the light, is of a deli- 
cate purple. A similar action of light upon the 
silver-coating of a copper-plate is the basis of the 
daguerreotype process. About 4000 bushels of 
salt are used up every year in this process. 
When thoroughly “ sweet,” the chloride of sil- 
ver is transferred from the filter to large leaden 
vats, in which has been placed a quantity of 
granulated zinc. Water is added, and another 
chemical action takes place. The chlorine, hay- 
ing a stronger affinity for zine than for silver, 
leaves it, and unites with the zinc, forming 


chloride of zine. This being soluble in water, 
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is washed away, not being worth preserving 


little sulphuric acid has been meantime added t 
destroy any surplus of zinc. 

The silver, thus successively freed by pure] 
chemical processes from nitric acid and chlorine 
is in the form of a dull grayish powder, look 
very like a heap of ashes. It is nevertheless 
finer than coin. TI 
cheesed” by the hydraulic press, lik 


most pure silver, much 
powde r is “ce 
the gold powder, and is deposited in the Melte1 

safe, to be melted up into bars, or used again f 

refining gold. 

We have described only the processes of as 
Silver bullion do 
not, like gold, require to be refined; but aft: 
being assayed is sent to the Mint to be coined 
unless it is required to be used for refining gold 
The process of assay applied to silver is know 
among chemists as the humid assay. It is 
very delicate operation, based upon the princi] 
that a definite weight of a solution of salt, oi 
known strength, added to a definite weight of 
silver dissolved in nitric acid, will precipitate 
definite weight of chloride of silver. 

Before leaving the Assay Office we must dé 
scend to the basement, and visit the ‘* Swee] 


saying and refining gold. 





MAKING 


a dirty and disa- 
apartment, but a 
iportant one, 
~ Here all the rub. 
f the establishment 


never- 


ings of rooms, ashes 
furnace, old cru- 
brushes, 
ns, and 
treated to 
the gold contained in 
These are first 
1 to ashes, then re- 
| toan almost impalpa- 
ywder in the ** Grind- 
g Mill,” under heavy iron 
s weighing 2000 lbs. 
This powder then 
ata Gold Sep- 
a machine invent- 
Kent, the Melter 
r. The dirt 
» the cireular vessel 
the powder is 
ind still finer, by heavy 
working under 
h is supplied in 
ntinuous stream. The 
tion of the rollers keeps 
» mass in perpetual agi- 
The coarser particles of gold sink to 
while the dirt, still containing 
me gold, being lighter, passes off with the wa- 
‘, through the pipe B into the basin CG. At 
he bottom of this basin is a quantity of quick- 
lver. The surface of this is kept bright and 
in by a couple of paddle-wheels, which just | 
ich it, and also keep the water in motion. 
Any particle of gold touching the quicksilver is 
istantly seized, while the water and dirt pass 
1e top, through the waste-pipe D. For 
it to use this Separator in all the United 
States Mints Mr. Kent received, by vote of Con- 
gress, $20,000; but as the gold saved by it, be- | 
yond what was recovered by the old process, 


brooms, 
j SO 


exX- 


is 
1 in the 
is 


re 


n rollers 


vater, whic 


tion. 


the bottom; 


imounts to $20,000 a year, the arrangement is 
i} rofitable one. } 

In the processes of melting, assaying, and re- 
fining, there is of course some waste, for which 
the Government makes allowance; but declares | 
that it must not exceed two parts in a thousand 
f the amount operated upon. That is, unless | 
the loss exceeds this proportion, the Melter and 
Refiner is deemed to have returned all that he re- 
Cc sived, 


| 


The actual loss has always been con- 
siderably less. It is now reduced, by careful 
economy, to one-thirteenth part of the legal al- 
lowance, saving to Government in five years, u 
to December, 1859, $191,151 55. 

We have said that the amount of bullion which | 
will pass through the Assay Office during the 
present year is estimated at one hundred mill- 
ions of dollars. Let us try to give some general | 
idea of the weight and bulk of the gold required | 
to make up this sum. A cubic inch of fine gold 


Dp 


i 


MONEY. 





KENT'S GOLD SEPARATOR 


weighs about 10} ounces, a 


and 
in fine 'S 
cubic feet, 


pounds, $362,600. <A 
will 
say two and one-seven 
cast into a solid eube, each side 
about six and a half feet. Our coir 
‘standard gold,” the ten-dollar piece weighing 
258 A million dollars in weighs 
nearly 4479 pounds Troy, equivalent to about 
3685 pounds avoirdupois, or more than one and 
three-quarter tons. A keg 133 inches high, 10 
inches at the heads, and 114 at the bilge, will 
hold about £50,000 in gold coin. Two thousand 


millions measure 
th 


cords. 
would measure 
ve is of 


grains. in c 


such kegs would be required for =100,000,000 


Gold in grains occupies about twice the space 
It is said that 
in California gold dust was for a while sold by 
the pint, this measure holding 142 ounces, worth 
#2500. A hundred millions in California dust 

bushels. 
epositor would 


that it does when cast into bars. 


would measure 40,000 pints, or 625 
After all, the coin which any d 
be likely to carry with him makes no very great 
bulk. Into 
inches long, 8 wide, and 5 high, $36,000 in gold 
coin can be packed. <A bag 6 inches by 9 will 
hold £5000, leaving room to tie. 
occupies a little more than twenty-five times the 
bulk of gold coin of the same value. 

We have now followed the bullion from th« 
time of its reception in the Weigh-Room unti! 
it has been converted into ‘‘ fine bars.” Next 
month we propose to follow some of these bars 
to the Mint in Philadelphia, and see them con- 
verted into coin of the United States. 


a box measuring on the inside If 


Silver coin 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF BURGER. 


RAY tell me now where Weinsberg lies‘ 
As brave a town as any, 
With goodly store, both chaste and wise, 
Of maids and matrons many: 
And were I doomed to wedded life, 
From Weinsbe rg should I tak« my wife ! 


Its liege, Conrad the Emperor, 
The good town once offended, 
Who quickly mustered troops of war 
And thereupon descended : 
Beleaguered it with foot and horse, 
And pressed it sore without remorse, 


3ut still the valiant town stood out, 
The monarch’s wrath inflaming, 

Who sent therein a herald stout, 
With trumpet-blast proclaiming : 

**Ye rebels! as I am a king, 


Your town I'll sack—ecach man shall swing! 





= 


pi 


yj 


L/L 

















In market and in by-way, 


By hearth-stone and on highway. 











‘Qh, woe is me!” the townsfolk call, 
‘Oh, woe!’ responds each pastor: 








t when the case small hope admits, 
In spite of each endeavor, 








[he subtlest toils will sever: 


all prevail, as none can doubt. 





A wife in wit and virtue rich, 
A matron newly mated, 

Hit on a brilliant fancy, which 

[The townsfolk much elated: 


And whether you approve or no, 
must applaud her plan also. 





midnight a fair embassy 
Forth issued from the city; 

And in his camp they bent the knee 
Io move the monarch’s pity: 

They pleaded long, nor plead amiss, 

But gained no better terms than this: 








a \ 6 cunning as a fox,” is one of the oldest 

JA and most familiar of all sayings. It is 
said that there are over one thousand classic 
fables in which the fox is the prominent charac- 
ter. It is therefore evident that the creature 
must possess some superior qualifications to thus 
impress himself upon the popular mind, not as 


ABOUT THE FOX AND FOX-HUNTERS. 
hus proclaimed the herald loud = 
ful clamor raised the crowd But what remained—ay, blood should tlow, 


in the leaguered town was food, ¥ le 
yet was counsel good. Homeward returned the weeping 





3ut lo! when bright the morning 


1 Lord, have mercy on us all! A train of noble women stream: 


‘ty 

Death comes, and sure disaster : Forth from the nearest gate-way 
Alack! alack! there is no hope!”— Her lord each bearing in a sack, 
Aiready each man feels the rope. True as I’m living—pickapack! 


Then many 
happens woman’s wits Quoth Conrad then, ‘‘Our royal word 


For woman's wiles and priestcraft stout Ho, bravo! 
Would that our spouse were minded s« 


He pardoned all, both great and small, 
With viol gay, and trumpet br 


With maid and matron danced the same, 
With peasant wench and noble dame 





Pray tell me now where Weinsberg lies ? 
With store of maids and matrons wise, 


And if I’m doomed to nuptial vows 
Faith, I'll from Weinsberg choos 
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| of the dog, of the horse, of man; and in the con- 


| what at first sight would appear to be a most un- 


| equal contest. 









he women should be free to go 
Their choicest treasures bearing 







Nor youth nor old man sparing 
heir supplications all in vain, 





















What think you happened straightway 


















a sycophant averred 
Their trick should naught avail then 






and shall not fail them. 
cried he; ‘‘ bravo, ho! 


Is pledged 


' 

























High revel held at pleasure, 













And trod a stately measure: 














In sooth a gallant city, 






And pious, leal, and witty: 
















if indeed as a 





an animal of great merit only, hn 
representative of intellectual character. It 






but just to say, however, that the fox is but a 






fair representative of the superior abilities of all 
animals in their spheres. We know Reynard 






better than the others, simply because circum- 






stances have brought him more frequently in 





contact with the human species; for by the chase 
he has for generations brought his “ natural 






smartness” to bear against the united resources 





test the fox has always displayed abilities that 
have made it difficult to decide unqualifiedly that 
he is not entitled to an equal share of honors, in 







He is the inhabitant of all the northern and 
temperate regions of the globe, and though vary- 





ing in color and size, every where maintains his 
marked peculiarities of character. His forehead 
is high and broad; his eyes are so set that he 
has a wide range of vision; his snout is sharp; 
his ears erect and pointed ; his be nly is libe rally 
supplied with fur; his tail straight and remark- 
able for its brush-like appearance. His natural 
age is twelve years, but as foxes are Ishmaelites 









] 


by nature and practice, they seldom reach their 
allotted span of life. 
Reynard comes not only from an intelligent 
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also of a race blessed with tough 
muscles, an exquisite scent, and a heroic spirit 
under misfortunes. He is unlike the dog in 
being full of dissimulation and treachery, and 
has no courage to compare with the wolf. The 
dog and wolf will associate as friends, but the 
The 
gait of the fox is treacherous, and his glance is 
always sinister, glaring, or stealthy. By decep- 
tion patiently practiced, he accomplishes his great- 
est triumphs. He will willingly lie all day con- 
ealed among the grass in the vicinity of a pond, 
waving for long hours the bushy end of his tail, 
h 


family, but 


wolf and dog are sworn enemies of the fox. 


thereby enticing geese and ducks, the over-curi- 
ous inhabitants of its surface, within his reach. 
He will seize a bunch of moss between his teeth, 
launch himself into the stream, and, unsuspected, 
float among his feathered victims, thus securing 
his prey. Ifthe ruse is necessary for success, he 
vill affect to be dead, and the hound’s sharp teeth, 
x powder flashed under his sensitive nose, have 
failed to call forth any evidences of life. 

As a general rule the fox commits his depreda- 
tions in the night; and if he is fortunate in kill- 
ing more food than he immediately requires, he 
hides the surplus in the ground for future use. 
He is the enemy of the poultry-yard, and all 
favorite game. He preys voraciously upon all 
weaker than himself, and 
known to tear down young calves and lambs. 
When hard pressed he will subsist on serpents, 
toads, moles, and rats, pl: ying with them before 
killing as would a eat. If living on the sea- 
oast, he becomes very fond of oysters, crabs, 
and other shell-fish. 
sumer of grapes, he seems to delight to destroy 


inimals has been 


Though not a great con- 


them, seemingly from wanton mischief. Solomon 
alludes to ‘‘the little foxes that destroy the 
He is a 


and soon becomes familiar with every pathway, 


vines.” great observer of localities, 


REYNARD, 


rock, tree, or fence, and with the in 
iis vicinity. 


Foxes are exceeding 


their young, both parents laboring industrio 


for their support. 
the old ones will conceal their cubs, and by | 


If suddenly surprised by d« 


ly breaking cover, lead their enemies away f 
their den. ‘The anxious mother has often I 
seen running before the hounds with a cub in] 
mouth. <As the young increase in size the} 
taken by the old ones out on predatory « 
sions; taught to leap, to ‘* double,” and to pr 
tice the ay proved methods of 
young fox is not, however, always grat 


stealing I 
when foxes’ holes have been stopped, the 
have been known to fall victims to the « 
if the ravenous brood. 

The burrow of the fox is not only remarkal 
for its happily selected location but also for tl 

skill shown in its construction. Buff 

was so struck by this fact, that he proposed 
place the fox among the higher order of quadru- 
peds. Theremarkable saying, ‘‘ The foxes ha 
holes and the birds have nests,” would seem t 
be an inspired recognition of the comfort and 
security of the fox’s den. 

From the 
strong scent it leaves when hunted, 


natural sagacity of the fox, the 
its speed and 


the precincts 
of the farm-yard, its capture by the aid of horses 


apparently natural association with 


and dogs affords one of the most exciting sports 
indulged in by man. There seems to be 1 

element of healthful recreation wanting. Thx 
time, if favorable, is in the pleasantest season of 
the year; the scene over hill and dale, and you 
‘ We have beer 
no idle participants in the wild sports of th 
We have rightfully claimed a 
share of spoils of all sorts of legitimate game, 


great and small, and we remember vividly all 


companions dashing gentlemen. 


woods and fields. 


the pleasant incidents connected therewith ; but 
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yet embellishes the 
the morning mee 
of all others 
“arty, and the sport that 


st manly and excit 


review, it 
of 
most 


was the 


followed 


y 
l 


ng 
ting in America, 


in though less preten- 
tails, and less tec hnica a 


nin En- 
our Mid- 
Certainly we do not 
mous prices for hounds, 
} 


_ is as enthusiastically pursued it 


and Sout! States. 


r? 
tnern 


nor keep up 
junters at prodigious cost, yet our peo- 
try permits it, are hunters after 
t ough manner; and although we 
ide in white top boots and corduroys, yet 
to the purpose, and through the hills, 
h rocks, broken precipices, quaggy swamps, 
tal | } 


| l 
1 hunte 


f 


1tne 


but thor 


cour 


I 


+) 
ii 
lll 


1 “Sant 
quicsn a 


ls, we are still eager an 


Our horses are doubly trained 
r and fox hunt, and though they may not 
s speedy in passing over an open field, or so 

in leapin 


a gx hedges and ditches, still 
more wiry and active than their English 
From Maryland to Florida, and further 

Kentucky, Alabama, Mississippi, 
| Louisiana, fox-hunting contends with deer- 
t favorite amusement. In fact, 
F the fox may be properly regarde 
Southern sport in the United States 


, as 
ver followed on horseback 


in the N 


it 


rt 
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owing to the rocky and precipitous « 
the country, and the unyielding 


} 


opposition of 


our sturdy farmers in favorable locations, who 
would never permit a dozen horses leaping thei1 


fences and galloping over their wheat fields 


iaracter oO 


Besides, the red fox, which is more generally 
found in the North, runs so far bef 


na 


re the dogs 
t 


hat he would be seldom seen, and could at his 
pleasure, under any circumstances, escape in some 
rocky fissure or impenetrable burrow. In the 
Southern States, on the contrary, the ground 
generally favorable to the amusement, and the 
planter sustains but little injury from the passing 
hunt, which, from the instinctive leading 

fox, is confined to ridges and 


1 not to the cultivated fic 


of the 
X, 


the 
grounds, an 


The modes of hunting the fox are much alike 
in all the Southern States. ‘To the sound of the 
winding horn the neighboring gentry llect a 
an appointed place, each accompanied by his fa- 
vorite dogs, and usually by a negro who acts as 
‘*whipper in.” Mounted on fine horses accus- 
tomed to the sport, they send in their hounds te 
hunt over the selected 
start. Thickets on the ed; 
plantations, brier patches, deserted fields covered 
with bl , are places where the fox is 
most likely to have his bed. The trail he has 
left behind hi eturnal 


ec t 
d bv 


ground, and wait the 


ges of long cultivates 
a" 


} 
] 


OM-LZTass 


} 
l 


m during h 


I 


rambles 
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being struck, the hounds are encouraged by the black fox, that Washington ft 
voices of their drivers to as great a speed as the’ but without success. T! 
devious course it leads them will permit. Once 
scenting the trail, they follow it along where the 
fox the 


tridges, 





lis animal, 
of which would, no doubt, be curio 
defiance to all pursuers, running ft 
twenty miles, distancing both dog 
meadow-larks, rabbits, and field-mice; It was a boast of Washin 
presently they trace his footstey 
which he has jumped upon the ne 
which following a short distance, 


previous night has been in search of par- 





gton that his 
numerous as it was, ran so close that the 





to a log, from 





rhboring fence, be covered with a blanket—an ex] 
then leaped a as sug i | l t} 
ditch and struck into the borders of a marsh. sense he had of the proprieties of the sport 
Through all his crooked and cautious ways the what a critical eye and judgment he } ' 

sagacious hounds follow until he is suddenly bear in its enjoyment. Washington’s } 


roused, perchance from a vision of successful establishment, though not entirely dest 











barn-yard robberies, by the clamorous cry of the was comparatively neglected while he y 
sent at the head of the army; but on ] 


home, Lafayette, with a thoughtful apy 


pack, 

loublings, and then suddenly flies to cover, per- 
haps a quarter of a mile off. This possibly for of his old commander’s fondn 
a few moments throws the dogs out, but the mo- 
ment the chase has continued long enough to 
get the fox warm, the trail is then followed by 
the dogs with precision and unerring certainty, 


At first the fox makes two or three rapid 





sent him a pack of French 
size and speed, which Washington rec¢ 1 
the liveliest expre ssions of delight, and whi 
used in favorable weather as often a 
Now er day 
the hunters, who have been impatiently waiting, 
dash in after the ‘‘ ringing pack.” 


t 


and the struggle now becomes exciting. in the week, generally starting be 


sunrise, and returning home to breakfast, n 
When the doubly appreciated by the exercise and ex 
woods are open, which is often the case where ment in the bracing morning air. 
the custom of annually firing the undergrowth 
prevails, the horsemen keep up with the hounds, 


non, mounted on their palfreys, would go 
and the fox is frequently in sight. 


In his efforts charming witnesses of the sport; and that t 
, Reynard, after he despairs of his heels, might gratify thei 
commences his manceuvres to elude his pursuers ;_ life or limb, Was! ids to 
he plunges into thickets, doubles on his track, | through various places in the woods, so tl 


runs into the water, follows a fence top for a, ‘‘ short cuts” the most elig 


to escape 





r wishes without endat 





ngton caused ro: 








le places to se 
chase could be reached On these ocx 


hundred yards or more, and then makes a despe- 
rate bound to earth so that he may break his 
trail. At last, fatigued and stiffened by exertion, 
his enemies seize him, and he dies bravely, defi- 
antly fighting and snapping with his teeth to the 
last. 

General Washington, with regard to fox-hunt- 
ing, was a representative man in his day, and 
was probably one of the best riders of his time— 
an accomplishment that gave him dignity and 
efficiency when he 


Washington was especially conspicuous; t 


and finer mounted than any of his co 


my} 
he neither spared himself nor his generou 
maintaining what seemed to be his inher 
place, the lead, and at the death yielding t 
man the honor of the brush. 

An invitation to a fox-hunt, now, alas! s 
twenty 


years ago, was one of the first mar 
Our host 
a most substantial planter and an accomplis! 


adventures of our Southern life. 
became the commander-in- 
chief of the Revolutionary army. His favorite 
horse, after lhe took up his residence at Mount 
Vernon, was a splendid iron-gray, approaching 
to blue, rejoicing in the name of Blenheim. His 
house, at the time referred to, was the central 
point, not only from the vicinity, but from Mary- 
land, for gentlemen who were fond of the chase 


gentleman. 
all the country round, he ha 
that was unsurpassed in all the valuable q 
ities of nose and speed. Roused from our | 
before the day had fairly dawned, we rea 

the breakfast room to find it full of g 
; vited from the neighborhood, and all busily ¢ 
these friendly visits frequently extending for gaged in the agreeable task of discussing a w 

weeks, and each day made memorable by un- and most substantial breakfast, over which 

bounded hospitality. Washington dressed for a perfume of rich coffee, such as we only meet v 
fox-hunt must have been a most splendid speci- in semi-tropical climes, predominated. It t 

men of a man, his fine person set off by the true but little observation to foresee that our new 

sporting costume of blue coat, scarlet waistcoat, sociates were all remarkable in their way, sor 
buckskin breeches, boots with yellow tops, silver for fine personal appearance, some for their cl 
spurs, velvet cap, and a showy whip handle sup- 
porting a long, tapering, but heavy lash. Thus 
adorned, and accompanied by Hill Lee, his hunts- 
man, at the head of his friends and retainers, at 
early dawn he took the field, and in the excite- 
ment of the chase none rode more gallantly, and 
no voice more cheerily made the woodlands ring 
than his. The foxes hunted at this time were 


the gray species; 


uests 


ities. The meal dispatched, we proceeded 
the lawn in front of the house, where we fou 


a crowd of horses, and what a new-made 


but there was an exception, a 


sical and literary attainments, and all for the 
rough hunting experiences and fine social qual 


Occasionally the lady visitors of Mount V 


Besides possessing the best stud j 


1a pack of hound 





} 


quaintance termed a “ raft of dogs,” the caning 
at our presence setting up the most unearthls 
yells, the older members extending their noté 
until they reached a cadence peculiar to ‘‘ old 
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imagination 
and they bowed their neck ied with im] , and seen 
yes, and in one or two ten oint ing the earth alt 
1a dance that would h: ch riding 
untry circus. questrians, an- cial credit to his distinguished progenit« 
were not silent or idle. ridle The morning was fresh and bracing, 
and saddles were carefully examined; the | fi irly under way the sun broke che« rily 
rs then one after another mounted, and! the light floating mists, assuring us of : 
d in the road a splendid caval At every advancing step hounds, h« 
‘ustomed at that time to much saddle | ; ‘iders became more and more animated 
was with some feelings of anxicty | the first named were continually reproved |} 
by the polite attentions of a negro boy | their keepers for undue | vity; the impatience 


l our stirrup, mounted a tall lithe steed, | of the steeds was restrained by gently bearing 


on the rein; while the bipeds engaged in an 


was only familiar to us among the e1 


™ 
vings of the ** Derby winners’’—which steed, | mated conversation, which occasionally awak- 


the-way, it was claimed had a well-authen- | ened echoes by creating hearty and oft-repeate: 
ted pedigree, reaching back to the Godolphi laughter. 
Arabian, and who was of course from fami Our course soon took us from the 
le bound in the thickest of the fray, | road into the dense forest, which being 
Lup to all and singular break-neck perform- | a while, we finally reached an ‘ol 


( 


s. Our‘ seat,” however, at the moment! of admirable “ brier patches,” fallen 
is most agreeable, and with proper philosophy | 1 , and other favorite resorts of 
ve determined to wait the events of the future. | dogs now commenced earnestly their w 


(s we passed out of the inclosure a daughter of | wormed themselves into the tangled vegetatior 
ir host—a gay, lively lady, scarcely sixteen— | invaded the holes and hollows, and every fev 


uddenly made her appearance splendidly mount- | moments uttering cries which indicated the near- 


don a white horse, and kindly announced that | ness to game, the hunters either looking on as 
ve were destined for her escort—a fact that filled quiet spectators, or dashing umong the dogs, 
ith an immense amount of pleasure, first, | giving those idly disposed muuch of the whi; 


Vout. XXITI.—No. 138.—3 B 
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industrious with animated | the forest " 
dences from the br 
companion, who had by this time in the distance 
itensely interested in the proceedings, notes of the 
rned and remarked, **I am sure ther R 
a fox started;” and » next instant the dense forest; 
the hounds opened in a united exul- impunity, flew thr 
Chat’s Pet; that’s Rashly,” said the tween the trees, 
clearly noticing distinction \ and dash 
» general clamor, and whirling h 
ng-whip in the air as a sign of acknowledg- 
nt. Ihe less enthusiastic dog ‘ 
that it was safe to join in, took up t 
scent evidently was warm, for the 
run from his lair, and started off, 
which was that, in a few moments, 
ls, so recently in a hummit 
+s and vibrated with soul-stirrin 
‘s, some of whom had become ce 
foam from impatience, encouraged 


voluntary whoop of their riders, no 


ermined not to leave the cor 


uarters he had ect for his retreat. It 
ittunes heir came evident th » very Moment W 
orchestral’ ar los iy in on 
ngements, pouring the 


nee that harmonized with ant 


THE OHASI 
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i led them so unerringly to the ¢ 
ir work, The fox at last felt the 
lis life, for he mount ath 
a moment to bre he fresl ! t tl 


that V had 


ol 
natural cl 
] 


ana ec 


11S course across the untry. The dog changed from thei 


irful 


t 
now gathered ‘ i] roup, and were ing fiend Fy 


running with the precision of machinery. a looked, , ynard, 


whx 
few moments they crossed the ol 1, seemed more d 
| Vv contrast. My fair com 


mselves in the blue distan t fj 

rs now came to where we were stationed, ve me many hints which were val 
suggested that we should cross the course xperience, and with parti 
taken by the fox; and with this ide: tarted formed me that ‘* Fanny” an 
, a fine horseman in the lead. Onwe 


} 


isantly and swiftly, our fair lad) 

1 gracefully flying over the obstruction lowed was sh 
| of her horse’s feet, her face flushed t » open ground, I 

xcitement of health, and her eyes glowi impede his progress, 


inusual beauty and intelligence. It was no tri- t * observation 


ing matter for me, unaccustomed to such asso- poi hich was destined to wi 


yns and pursuits, to be assured, as we spe 


1 ati * the hunt, and ere we 
mg, that we were not to meet with a fox-h ‘ ie] up his life. The 
death; for at times we fairly flew throt f nts before so active, wer 
but ahea 1, calm and joyous, rod r vitl ystrils wide ly opened f 
ompanion. I i ir bodies cover 
1u1 . wever, were, if 
ind reining up, the pack, in full cry, passed a little ever, all talking together, an 
left of our course, and in a moment more extraordinary incident co » chase 
they dashed by with lightning speed. As they Our fair Diana was gallantly awarded brush 
lescended from the high ground to where we had , the end of which she 


W on came in hearing distance of the dogs, 


itioned ourselves to see them pass, we looked eves of her favorite steed, 
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had distinguished himself | hi | ly conceals his teeth. His ar 

A few words of acknowl-| we were informed, came from Cuba. Ap} 

and the two, accompanied by | him with kind words 

‘vant, bade us adieu and starte 


and he sneaks away : 
1 home-| ing performed his duty he prefers to lx 
the hunters to the enjoyment of | How unlike is that beau 
} 


the more boisterous humors of th 


tiful creature “ F 
; already alluded to ji he notice of the 
Our noble host, accomplished in eve y thing | She is all life and animation, kind and « 
pertaining to his office, had judicious ; ionable with all. In the sox iality of h 


sition she thrusts herself delicately wy 


ur party with a carefully selected com 
which was now located under the wide-spreadin tice, and a kind word seems absolut. 
ae 

the 

} 


us arms of which would have afford 


branches of a magnificent water-oak, her with gratitude. Her miscl 
“d ‘ter | was paramount; for while we watche 
curgled a «¢ roused the soul of ** Triton” to 
spring, which was considered, we are « ompelled | pranks, and when he dashed at her s} 
to say, more useful to cool the wine in than any | leap for safety 


to a regiment of men. anger } 


among the group of | 
‘ther purpose; and thus situated we prepared | Among the outer circle of dogs we obs rve 
for a forest meal, our appetites and our wits | rejoicing under the n ume of ** Terror.” Ty 
sharpened by exercise and the open air. ashi he was christened after he had st 
To say that we enjoyed the prevailing ite i ‘ter. He was the buil 
ment would be an ing xpressive term. ‘There| among his kind. He only kee] 
was something positively exhilarating in the} ning: 
sensations constantly created by the 1ovelty of 


Vv 


vy and 1 
s well up in 
but when the game is to be seized 
he puts forth all his strength, 


gets the first 


yur position. As the dinner was in course of and at the conclusion, if not immedia 
pre l wi 


] 
} 
how 


noe t 


ng other things the hounds, | fered with, will whip off th 
jwiescent, attracted not only | and alone tal 


surrounding 
1¢@ game. 
and more familiar admirers. Dinner was 
raise and critical observation. ‘iental f. 
we noticed every possible variety 


, and a rich fund of speculation was | saddle, we par ’ the various viands, 1 


1 were cold chicken ar 


seat with a propp: 
suggested in the exhibition of the various char- 
acteristics—for dogs differ in tastes and disposi- | ty 
i same number of human | by 


it possibly 


stically tet 


tions 


pirit ¢ in 


uinly possessed the dignity 


I 


furrows about his eyes and mouth gay 
ice of a world of hard thinking. In vain 


inent mosquitoes and evil-minded yellow 


“i ae a STORY OF THE IMPERTURBABLE WITNESS. 

jackets insulted his nostrils: a scarcely perce} 

ible flap of his ear is all the notice he d ‘Some years ag 
I 


0,” said our narrator, wl 
t very twinkling eye, and durable red « 


g iu 


les 


take, considering the m iny troubl 


<d through, of such petty annoyances ie end of his nose, ‘*some legal 
ae 


1© Wantonness v " > to 


his benevolent eye as he watches tl sojourn for a few days 
f some young hound that is wasting his strength | neighboring town. which, 

n endeavoring to make up an exciting race wi 

‘* Frivolous Feather,” or provoke a wrestle wi lich I speak possessed of but little more 


though now 
of a numerous population, was at the tin 


nother puppy about his ownage. In the sha: 


a rude court-house, a tavern, and bla 
° 


ken 


fe the place ever w 


nessed at ourt term,’ and our reminis 


f the old magnolia yonder, in-an une: i- shop. The only active li 


tude, is “Triton.” He was thus named, I was 
told by a classical friend at my elbow, on account 


cences n ¢ his moment are 


r his time any thing but 


musical note. He is a fine animal, but 
llectual and ill-natured; foremost in the 
5 trumpet tongue rings merrily: but he 


The judge who presided upon 
man of superior character: familiar w 
) pursue the game with malicious intent, the world and with the members of the bar 
as the alarmed foe flies before him, he re- together superior to the rude surroundings w 
over the warm scent that promises a which they Wwe re associated : the contrast, tl 


t 


ith-gripe on the victim’s throat.  « Triton,” fore, between the members of the profession a1 
fact, never is other than vicious; but when. the 


permanent residents in the vicinity was 1 
is work is done, unexcited and 


cool as a butch- | cessarily very striking. 
rveys his work with eves as expression- ‘* At the time of which I speak, a man } 
h the foreshadewed snarl about the name of Parker, one of the local dignitaries 
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open account which he thi 
sted upon the plaintiff, la 
> indebtedness, 


nt 


iin ilent a minute 
genius named Brimlon ised impressiveness he 
arious living by ] 


as occasion 


th 
UNC 


» supposer 
upposed, 


ugh a man of 
ry ligtle disposed 
n the € 

as no kk 


hour 


ie as pr 


a day of more than usual exciten 


t] 
} 


rie 


he 


and remoy 
l l only 


] 
f sudd 


») must b 


been accomplished, Brimlon « 


vitness had proce d 
the counsel for the defense, much to t 
ation of all present, pettishly exclaimed, 

‘¢¢ Mr. Brimlon,. we do not wish to know a 
thing about the ‘‘ beautiful evening” or any 
hing of the sort; please tell us what you know 
rbout this account’—at the same time rudely 
shoving Parker’s bill into the witness’s face At 
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nerget 
dozen voices; 
among all wh 


cessar 


and th ith a voice sweeter he f eing now dispensed wi 


a tl 
} 


ind slower than ever, an a stillness that | vantag ‘ ak ircums 


1e proceeded : 


urned 


justifiabl 


und in districts 
As he works 


' t re him the gray f 
n't deny owing the bill, he didn't | is never found in the pine-barrens or the s« 


ce t ed. wilderness; but in the settled portions of the 
‘* The truth was out at last, and the painfully | try, where thickets, brier patches, and old s 

xcited crowd fairly shouted with delight—the | fields are common, which are only to be f 

awyers at the same time rubbed their hands, and | where the farmer pursues his calling, the red f 


the judge heaved a deep sigh, as if he were sud- | is comparatively abundant. 


lenly relieved of a fearful responsibility. In In reviewing the history of the red and gr: 


he r mfusion that followed Brimlon was | fox throughout the entire country, it would seer 
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ur tak, 
W, tak 


uffice A 


thrown into : ea a itement from tl 
’ ] 


field. The fire 
happening be 


‘iy lv. f 
riInauyv, 


would | 


, and was hard pressed 1 
rnoon, in which time he 
s. The horses in the run finally t 
the hunters followed to the death on foot. 
y, 1849, a very ol 
wngland, to Dork 


e ot forty-five mili 


1 fox ran from Sto- 


It has been asserted, : 
d hunters, that a 
nds, led by a fox, have, in th 
mes run a mile in sixty seconds, ; 
est speed of the horse. ollow round the entire 
A volume might be filled with anecdotes and but without striking tl 
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max of ¢ 
hunt be 


he iters 


ran 


hemselves finally showe 


for they 


erness th 


would 


many 


t an enthusiastic hunter, who h 


of the f and wa 
etermined 

»fTOX a 
managed to esc 
gly, when, on the next h int, he 
ling for the indi 
the hunter reached va 


» tangibility 


natural |] 


> 


iws, d 


we 


arrival of tl 
, and see how he 


tthe 


he animal was | 


short cut and poste 

ie +} 2 +] 7 
imself a sentinel. esently the f 
irely along a little in advance 
e reached the 


sath] 


x came leis 

When 

almost 

» de- 

liberately make his w ty to the top of the fence, 
ind then, if 

g, daintily balancing himself with the air 

a tight-rope On he 

hed the forest trees in which the hunter 

- = ‘ 


behind, and saw that the 


f the pack. 
corner the | in 
‘SS excitement, notice tur 


as confident of his safety, walk 


dancer. went until 


he 


e fox now b ime ¢ 


pa 
vithin death-dealing distance. 
lost. Running forward so as 
ntum, he came « 


, Which sto 


dead and 

xl isolated and inside of the 
hin sixteen feet of the fence 
ind prominent object he 
‘onfirming his hold by strik 


IK 


pposite a 
ret 


vl 


This w 
reached by 


yond a protruding knot: t] 
‘ended to the 
rround, and 
ration for 
him keep tl 

} } 


joved 11S 


lisapp 


to some 


1. 


ence 


the intellig ‘ 
ra long time 
} lations 

until anotl 

found out the 
lisappointments by eutting 


‘apturing the smart fox 


—— 


ul 


noticed. } 


fence 


n ut 


was 
ition of the knot te 
forn 
that enabled the « 
vercome what 


ry} 
I 


it combination of favor 


stances Inning 
first sig 
tysical impossibility. 
A number of half 


log, 


rown boys, assisted by a 


unearth t. 


ed a fox and apparently killed i 
[The body was carried home, and thrown care- 


‘sly in a corner of the room while the party 


took of supper. Reynard, seeing his enemies 
isily engaged, ventured to reconnoitre, and for 
purpose cautiously raised himself on his 
fore-legs; but deeming it unsafe to do more, re- 
sumed his quiescent state. 


= 
us 


One of the party, who 
Witnessed the movement, but unwilling 


g, 
: circumstances, to | 


tn t< 


to 


t oft 
t of their , 
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tiberately passed a y 
the fox’s nos« 

a lo 
pronounced very 
he 
he had 


animal remai 
1 sensible as 


’ and was by 


unive 
y dead, much to the n 
person who could not resist t] 


seen the fox rise 


The 


a 


on his fore-Ik 


ibout the room. next morning 
animal, bat 


was four 


ie slaughtered poultry tl 
i a surfeit, and afte 
. ly about the flo 
ip Dy the tail and threw it on the 
& moment afterward master fox 


x gathe 
legs and made good his es ape. 
A fox had been pursued ne 
Carolina, but the hounds ] 

ably upon the si : 
determined to solve the 1 
fox after starting would 
\borhoo 


and would tl 


smart race in the neigl 


and excited, 


to the 


ling slowly until he rea 


n run 
the hill; descen 


way, when he would lie down: meanti1 
gs, flushed and eager, would have their 1 
ed accelerated by the descendir 


ld alm iterally run 


wou 


over 


an once ol 
ong the 
anxiously 0 
med to long ve vn 
the 
l not catch by 
short time he 


ing 
1 to f 


different 


seeme 
d the 
that seemed 
then laid dow? is 
hole. He then, wit] 
ray la small holk 


barricade 


examine 
one 


mean kee 


of the 
all thi 


Is Was accomplished he |; 


wever, Ins up 


pit 1} i 
cautious ¢ ad 


When 


self down in a convenient posture for spri 


xaminat 


ion 


on his prey. When the sun was fairly up t 
in to pass out of the field, but not v 
h from his ambush. Presently 
directly toward him; he did not look up: 
involuntary motion of his ears showed, howe 
that he knew of their approach. The hai 
came through the gap together; with the qui 
ness of lightning he caught one and killed 
but unhappily for 


hares beg: 


in reac two ¢ 


lead beside each other 


hir 
va 


kK 


‘ his length of days, the obser 
under ant hunter now fired his gun, and fox and ha 
believe his own eves, very | lay « 





OLLY DOLLY. 


OLLY DOLLY. 


bow | | Vi "pee With ) r l r ~ an i i our 

lint-white ’ ling thin breath in talk about her or them? Let’s talk 
mn his shoulders; h iorny hands, about the 
‘ sail on the sk) -line 


k of white 

rs crooked and stunt nce, 
sed upon his face; his attity | and more, of th 

s, doubt. about us back, as there is of tl 

ss. Do yous ppose they ever 


of us in all these two summers ¢ 


ht, uneasines 
straight, 1 

yss his thing more 
1 only with close-curling ct than part of th rigging of the boat—something 
1 to the starry sky; his without which it wouldn’t go, and so they must 

try to keep it in running order with a pleasant 

and then, or a little extra money ? 

- LT took any thing more than my 


but it’s been offered.” 


Well, well, boy, I didn’t mean no harm. I 
lidn’t know you was so s¢ t aginst ‘em. ’Fact, 
[ thought you kin 10’ you've ben out 
, I I don’t 

i V to talk 
about ‘em. re’s "nou sc » ken talk 


ut. We might talk "bout oursel I 


»h 


ta man ke 


Eh, 


ng 


than about myself 


n you and 


1 and clothes 
Where are 
nnine ? 


in at its beginning? 


is hesitating 


eels his ground wit ‘ivial remarl 
hief sul : Tha ‘or, and what’s going to 
sked the young man, 


I went 

Ledge, and so back to tl 

| are vi ry cl ver . 4 i 
vi hat’s poor folks like us—can mana 
‘T don’t know,” replied Saul, curtly. :at’s as much as they ken expect.” 
‘‘Why, I mean they're civil spoken to them ‘‘Live! And what's the good of living, if 
works for em, and free with their money inter living is the end of life?” queried Saul, bitterly ; 
I i and without waiting for a reply, strode moodily 
They’re civil to me, so ¢ They | down the bea 


Vov. XXIII. 
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he seemed in a calmer mood, 


10st time to turn it 


he morning tide, i 
yes, I know, Saul; bu 
to ta 


el a kind o’ down-l 


t ll } + hil 
n iK about whe 


nta 


L 


roin to 


out for the fish. I 


1 to take the party out 
I’m 


day’s work with any man, k 
But somehow I feel by tt 


goin’ to happer 


ys of my 
irns as if sunthin’ 


Something sal 


ways happening, father,” 
But I don’t believe any ng 
going to happen to you. Why should you 


Saul, cheerily. 
bad’s 
think so?” 

** Well, I can't rightly say, Saul, my boy, 
but I do think so: no u 
beatin’ up to wind’ard any longer—I'll just "bout 
I’ve got sunthin’ 


and—there ain't se oO 


ip and run afore the wind. 
on my mind as I wants to git off 
** Something on your mind, father ? 
**Yes, boy. Sunthin’ about you, too.” 
** About me! What can there be to say of 
me that should lie heavy on your mind ?” 
‘Well, boy, I donno whether it'll be 
news or bad to you—sometimes I reckon one, 


1 
} 
sh 


” 


good 
sometimes t’other; but the fact is, you ain’t my 
son noways.” 

“What! you mean that my mother was 
false ?” 

**T donno nothin’ "bout your mother, nor your 
father nuther. Leastways I'll tell you all I do 
know. sut the fust thing is, you ain’t no child 
of mine nor my woman’s.” 

‘* Whose then?” asked Saul, breathlessly. 

** Hold on, lad, and I'll tell ee all I know. It 
were—lemme see, it were three-an’-twenty year 
ago come next March, and I were faring home 
afoot from York, where I'd landed after a v’y’ge 
I'd made down South in a lumber craft. It 


was 


‘bout thirty mile above this that I foun’ myself | 


obleeged to lay by a day ’count of the most tre- 
menjous gale of wind and rain that had been 
seed in them parts fer many a day. It lasted 


three days, and the fust two I did manage to | 
beat up somehow; but the third was the beat | 


of all the wind that ever I see, and I wa’n't 
ashamed to lay to under it in a little fishing 
hamlet—Clam Cove I b’lieve they called it— 
over one day and night. That night there was 
two wracks, one a little above, an’ one a little 


below the town, an’ every thin’ that had legs in | 


them dozen houses was ovt looking at one or 
t’other of ’em. 

** As fer the one to the nor’ard I donno no- 
thing "bout it, what sort of craft she were, nor 
where she hailed from, nor whether any one was 


saved; but the one to the s’uth’ard was a mid- | 


dlin’-sized brig, hailin’ from the West Injies, 


wr York 


} 


und fi 


ull to pi 
shed up 
a cask, or the 
crecter. 


‘ There 


ve wi 


or 
I 


id that 
‘olks was round seem¢ 


es to wh: 


Sé I macl 
ie place. I 
ht . cht 


my wa\ 


mehow st 
it on it ri 
So [ went 


, 
paac 


rocks, where } 
he couldn’t 
‘* THe 
}man, and I kn 

ring, and his fine 


h I cou 


£ 


was a 


man, tho 


‘Then it wa 

“Te, i ; 
your daddy, as I've alluz consaited, fer | 
ed mortal fond of you, an’ kep’a hug 
nd over 


wor you, 


| kissing of you over a gin ; 
he’d jabber away in his furrin way, an’ lo 
me, an’ hold you up toward mi 
fer the poor crecter ‘d got a mot 
rocks, an’ was a dyin’ by 
the time he talked.” 

** Oh-—father!” groaned Ssail 
| ‘* An’ then he’d I 
| look up an’ down an’ fur 
hail some by the nat 
in, till he’d 1 ip back a 
od a runnit 
kivered with sweat, 


well’s he 
al hurt o1 
inches, as i 

Vist up W ! 
an’ near, an’ tl 
ne of Oliver a 


l’s he « 


one 
ag 
bl * out’n his mouth, an’ his fac 
I though the wind was 
up from the nor'ard as cold as Greenland. 
‘*But Oliver didn’t answer to the h 
expect the poor feller ’d gone to Davy 


an’ who he wor, and what the f 


afore ; 
| wanted on him, I conldn’t make out th 
| now. On’y, arter he’d sung out the last 
an’ 
| looked up to me so earnest like, it seem¢ 
there wa’n’t no need o’ words to say what 
| meant, an’ he pinted to you, an’ then he 
| up an’ down the beach, an’ says, very sol 
| ***Qliver, Oliver!’ An’ by 

t that ef as I could overhaul 


| mean so be 


‘fore his stren’th was a leavin’ of him, 


gin the rocks with t 


mn, 


this 


that I know’d he 





r gen’leman Ww 


1 some biscuit 
ill just at 


kone 


f company 
: you the name o’ Saul. 


her give me any name— 


’a told it all twie 
t ‘a ben a word 
ar no name but Oliver amon 


hat, but the 


I consaited she was 


means of your being clai 


er 


*¢ She was the kindest of women; no mot! 


uld have been more tender,” said Saul, musing- 


graved with the familiar 
‘*But your idea was the best, old man “Them was on 
Y you have been a father to me; you | round your neck, 
have stood in his place who lies below that k 


ne- **On his har 
ly rock. How can I show my gratitude, old | looked at the 1 
end? Forgive my peevish temper, my dis- ‘Yeu. “Ein 
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pool in tl 


ne next J ily 
** That pro 


* said S 


aul 





OLLY DOLLY. 


Miss Silsby, if 5 
yatman, in a manner cold 
at Violet had ever en 
he to tell Mi 
and if ) 


formal 


his con- 


burning 
even 
iragement, m exed of all 


iould see Saul Rynders no mor 


Il. 
On returning to the cabin Saul was so1 
1 to find that Pete had not 
me. But as it was no very unusual thing 
> old fisherman to stay out all 
» the night, the young m 


+t } h 
no 


larmed, and, after writing on 
Ss ild not be back for sor 


L conspicuous situation, t 


ch food as the house afford 
is contemplated journey. 


‘-and-twenty hours afte 


» porch of the little pul 
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sun was accident h: 


QS 


Pan gun 





OLLY DOLLY. 


vbat had been, and what yet m 
aw his father st 
cold sea-sand, bruised and dyin 
self an infant, and yet intel 


hat passed. Suddenly, 


rOCKS, appeare 1 the stooping 


} 
m he, the t 
who remained 

r and to Pete. 
» see th group beneath th 
passed close ide l 
of sight, i 


among the 
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formed, about half 
ottom. 
Drawing a quick, sobbing bre: 
it, and with his bare hands scrape 
the sand around it i 


‘ool! night have known he couldn't me 
** Fool! I might } | ] ldn’t1 
that great rock. He dug down close beside it 
as I might have done an urago. Now!” 


> mu 


The package—a square parcel neatly envel- 
oped in sail-cloth, tied securely witl 


I th many feet 
cf small r and climbin 
ul sat down upon the sand, 
1g his prize over and over in his hands with 
iat dim sense of disappoint 


companion of fruition. 

** Perhaps it’s notl 
thought he, and laid it 
while he filled up the hole he had just digged 
unwilling that his researches should be surmised 
by the inhabitants « 


f 


if the village, 


was in his grasp; 
out of the pit, S: 


nent, the ever-con- 


valuable after all,” 
aside upon the 


grass 


NI 


them again, lo 


one should have strayed ft 
th 


d by a new fear, he gat 


Kl 


i? 


i} 
InK 
} 
( 


re 


thi 


¢ 
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, 
clear 
p around 


th their 


ly far ¢ 


rom its fe 


him, mal 
flashing 





OLLY DOLLY 


il windows of the ( 
1, as he knew that old Pete 
sl ing and waking with tl 
latch he stepped quietly 


< against the wall, shocked to 


years cre pt out 


uilt a wall of 


em, came crowd 


ling b ) rad en ha 1 hour in Dubuque 
n their hands, at heart wi -owded d 1v-roon . Silsby had been in- 
and Saul, leaning his st: I id 


oor pine-coffin, wept 


, in turn, 


the bitterness of 
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as Count D’Olivar 


> man to marr) 


ve 


NIGHT R 


Wl 
J OW few 
E teerd 


“Ha 
n he re. 


f lid not know you 

then,”” murmur iolet. Don Enrico bowed 
profoundly, but conti , 

** But now, lady, now tha am i ul h the Mak | ; has adort 
a noble of Spain, with an 
a sufficient fortune’ in 
castle beside the Guadalquiver wa or it y auty whic] ars and the 
tress as my heart has waited through tl any upon. h , , brightest, 


I may say what »wer flowers unfold themselves in darkness, t 


ide me say—I love you.” out their exquisite perfumes upon the n 


lips moved, but no words came; she ing it soh avily that it falls in sweet vapo1 


r eyes to those of her lover and placed earth. The birds that sing the sweetest 
1ight-watchers, telling their tales of love o1 

the stars and the flowers. The rarest and 1 
, Violet, child, what's this ?” cried Mrs. beautiful animals of the forest and the desert : 


I 


y, bustling into her daughter’s boudoir late roamers and revelers under the dark curt: 
in the ensuing day. night. In the insect world the intimation is | 


“What, mamma?” asked Violet, tremulous- out in all its fullness and beauty. The ni 


ly. sects far surpass those of the day in every con 
“Why, your father tells me that Count D’Oli- itant of be auty, and many of them are 
varez has been with him half the morning, and seen until the earth is shrouded in her 
that he has absolutely offered for you, and says mantle. How beneficent in the All-seeir 
that he has hopes of your consent. What does Creator to make the night equal in the light of 
it all mean ?” beauty with the day! That which might chil 
“Why, mamma,” returned the daughter, meek- and frighten man from its sombreness and densi 
ly, **I was so terrified by what you was saying ty is found, when his eyes become accustom 
yesterday about five-and-twenty, you know, that | the gloom, as radiant in its own light and 
[ thought it best to be married out of hand; and as the garish day he loves so well. Th: 





IT REVELI 


wld of sounds 


len shore of Silen 
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to 
pink, opa 
under dissection as t 
ings are very dark, t 


brilliant as 


n September. 


‘the Smallest 





3; in 1854 in Massa 
nd Mount Holyoke 


aves of the melon b 
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til they 


remain unt 


Probably some eg 


* the sea-weed may con- 


The t ( s—the ‘* Ro k 
Seetle” of Lint 1as also a host of syno- 
ourselves with this 
} 


notch- 


of 


nyms ; content 
jaws, are not 
of 
it is a very fine, active, 
ure, with its immense jaws, d 

nimi ly 


cognomen, 


The horns, or 


**antlered,” as those the stag-beetl 
oe 
peiaUd 


1 horns, 
the trunks of old trees. It 


tossing up as it runs 
mei 
and a half, exclusive of the 
4 North are not as lat 


1d Southern States. 


jaws. 
the 
olor, allowing the 

h takes away its somb 

are darker in color. 

female has her 
rax rough with punctures ; her 
1al toothed than those of 
» is likewise much less in size. She 


» whi 
ind jaws 
is smooth, but the 
jaws are 
er and more 
res on the bark of trees—oak, : 


, or poplar, she is indifferent whicl 


When hatched, 
into the 


_ very 
the larva works 
solid wood of the 

ill around 


» roots, 
eath the bark 
eating in runs, but ré 


A ’ 
e, not lucing ¢ 
it into saw-dust. This work continues six years. 


You may conjecture what mischief several of 
them can do to a fine tree in this space of time. 
Che grub resembles that of the S¢ s very 
closely. It is, however, of a lighter color, and 
loes not appear so shriveled and crinkled into 
When ready to 


araba 


wrinkles as that of the former. 
transforin it gathers up shreds of wood and saw- 
lust, rolling and gluing the whole together into 
in oval pupa, when it changes into a yellowish- 
hrysal ‘ 
kind of shroud of a filmy texture, as if spun 
ider for the occasion. It is 
is manufactured, but it is evidently a skin 


whit 
ite ¢ 


is; the whole insect being inclosed 
na 
Vv a ST a mystery 

er the covering of the grub which is only ex- 
bited when this is cast off. When ready to 
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hit had mad 
he warm July 
re 


to ary an 


round 
of a 


nds into the 
, 


quill. W 


’ 1c 
I S itselt u 


is and lumps of earth 


llowish chrys 


is made, which on the ¢ 


red with ck 
hanged into a pale j 
ped each sey 

It bursts t 
works its way 
They are 1 . 


wings, antennx, 

before it 
the surface in a perfect state. 
found as far North as New rsey, but can 
every season in the Middk 
It is called the ** De vy Be 
tle,” from its always having the silky textur: 
moist, as if with dew. It is 


seen almost 
Southern States. 


its body wet, or 


strictly a night rover. 
The Crioceris ‘Potato Beetle’ 


to any of the So/anacee family of plat 


solanum— 
belongs t 


but is more constantly found on the sweet pot: 
vine, in the Middle and Southern States. ‘They 
are allied very closely to the family of the Cap- 
ricorn Beetles, the genus Crioceridide. The 
principal distinctive mark it has is the pinched 
look of the thorax. This beetle does not appear 
regularly every year, which is a singularity un 
accounted for, unless the larve remain in the 





ion and duties 
ly te 


t has to fill an 
) transform it descends i1 
: smooth cell, like a pod 


surface 


the 
Here it remains the winter months, 


l, lying very near 

in spring as its food i 

‘ us to the to- 

> sent tome as committing 
<d to the J/ 
familiarly 


nd Be 


y are 
us —** We 


{ creating : 


- power ol : 
world like ours be , ho one, 
hing, has en rv 1 it to its abs te fall 
small beetle ( 
Thomas Brown, 
iders it of ** 


and its confréres 
his ** Vul- 


it 4 2? 


his same 

Sir 
gre 
‘that a man 1 


m the minds of the pe 


| 1 save 
a cold sweat the meticulous hands of 
and he might have 
for I 
There are 


nd grandmothers” 
f fat] 

longs alike to both sexes. 
people above the feeling of being annoyed 


ise the mildest term) when they hear, even if 


super- 


athers and grandfath« 


they do not believe— 
: of death.” 


| th-watch clicks the hour 
Dean Swift tried what ridicule would do on the 
t. He concludess 


I lemn de 


‘A kettle of scaldi 
Infallibly cur 
The 


The magg 


ng hot water injected 
e timl affected ; 

men is r is over, 

” 


< will recover 


But it will take a force unknown at the present 


to physiological science to eradicate 


time 


the 


p 
ious tk 


ruil 


jaws. The n 
a decayed spo 
runs through ever 
In the perfect sta 
the paste with wh 
ready to go into a chry 
made in one of the runs com 
silk, in which it changes to a 

i few weeks as 
black beetle, deeply punctured on 
Many opinions have been given 
the manner in which the t 
Some say they strike 


ick, or 


ers their jaws, the 


it is done by the segments of 
again by their wing-covers. 
you notice that the head is small, ar 


Ther 


elevations on the back part of 


very nearly by the thorax. 
eral horny ridges on the un 
The head is kept leisure ly 
inder the thorax, from 1 

’ the projections sc1 





their heads viol 


St ee 


an pee Sia TE 
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ning. So tl 
ilum, thus 
: , Sixteen, 
for an answer. 
simply ¢ ; l ’ the companion 
Then tl] 


renews his tick; an it progresses 


by, it is answered liately. 


are many around, ¢ 
versal footing in a house, 
did that terrible night. 
truly be said about the 
is caused 
against the ty 
stition attending it is unive 
entertains it, as some of t] i 
who possess this propensity are found in ever 
part of the world. There are ten varieties knov 
in England, and as many more in this com 
and if any one took time and patience they mi 
soon be doubled, as this family has met hith 
with very little attention. 

I can not refrain—as I } 

riants of this o1 

you two microsc¢ pu 
the club moss, which cover " 
banks of rivers and in damp places, throwing off 
such superb rays of green to commingle with the 
browns and the grays of their locality. 

The Spherosoma spl 
SJ herical Beetle’—is most gorgeous, be ing of 


vdidus — * Splendid 


a rich rosy hue, scintillating over a ground color 
of pearly green. 

The Melasoma ruber—* Red Melasoma”—is 

vith dark feet, 

gs, and antenne. Their food must be th 

“ond 


of a most exquisite ruby red, \ 


s and rootlets of this pretty moss. 
In September, if you will carefully take uj 
patch and examine it with a ma mifvit 

you will be amazed to see 

ing, exquisitely bri 

two are very beat 

more, for I could 


nust be ins 


are varieties of the 


economy has been wel 


MODERN AUSTRIA. 


ed in con mand. 

festo ordering the French 
store Louis XVI. to his 
1 those who had advoca 


He also threatened to 


n. 
sed to frenzy. 
was conspiring with the alli 


imprisoned, and finally execu 


crats, who were prepared avith 


lers 


ons to join the invaders, were 
ple having thus prote 
ult in the rear, 
drove them, bi 
s, from the kingdom. 
till Austria, domi 
the assault along the 
most unknown general, 
Was intrusted with t 
1 the Italian frontier 
he sweep of the whirl 
t from Piedmont, 
bardy, fle Tr taly gl he 
them over rivers, plains, mot 
ing them with artillery 
cavalry, until the pm 
of the ste ] les of Vienna 
The Austrian capital 
tion. The King and his court fle 
the wilds of Hungary, at the 
ing emissaries to Napoleon im 
was all France wanted. 
} 1i0 was the result 


from Ital 

soon ) 
al Moreau, with 60,000 F: 
70,000 Austrians in the f 

A terrible battle ensued. 

1 


00, Ger 


25,000 in killed, wound 
100 pieces of artillery, « 
Moreau pursu¢ 
upon, their rear-g1 
is were Within thirty n 
In dismay the 
lored peace. ‘¢ Te 
igl * Moreau r 
suneville was the result. ead 
.d the 


Rhine as the boundary ¢ 





MODERN 


acknowledged the independence of in- 


t Republics in Italy, consenting that they 
ld adopt such form of government as they 
1. 
years passed away, when again 805. 
1 entered into another coalition ag 
of Fran In 


th England, Russia, and Sweden, 


t any declaration of war, Austria, in « 


ican 


empire 


» with the a 
1 the 


500.000) strong 


march for Paris. Napoleon 
at Boulogne preparing to assail his 
British foes on their own island. 
thousand carriages were immediately 
uisition, and with almost the speed 
his grand army of 200,000 men was 
ted from the Channel to the Rhine. Ih 


lay 
aay 


s an Austrian 


army of 80,000 men 
at Ulm. lov 


Without al 
to recover, N ip sleor 
+} 


ia, Sweeping the vaile * the Y 


nihilated 

nour 

like 

t; and in forty days from the time he 

Boulogne his army | 
he Austrian cay 

( ipying the palaces of the 

fourteen days more Napol 

Austrians and Russians, more 

1 miles north of Vienna, on the fic 

The Emperors Alexander and Fran- 

at the } 1 of their 

s the first of December, 1805. 


¢ 
ot 


respe 


tempest war the allied 
1 Alexander, with hi 
ited toward Russia. Thx 


iving nowhere to 


1 bands, 
Emperor Fran- 
retreat to, was hopelessly 
l Thus humiliated, he s¢ 

} 


with his 


rht an inter 
Emperors 
hill, 


win l- 


conqueror, 
t a camp-fire he side of : ak 
they were sl 

‘Cin ¢] 


ist two mont! 


“T rece 


ive you,” said Napoleon, 
I have | tl 


i ited for the 1 
‘You have made 


inha 
such go 
n,” Francis happily replied, ‘‘ that it should 
| 


‘ 1 
igreeable 


to you.” 
England wishing to strike Napoleon 
l beguiled Austria into this coa 4 
is, exasperated by disaster, opened the in- 
v by saying, 
‘The English are a nation of 
lo secure for 


p-keepers. 
themselves the commerce of the 
world they are willing to set the C 
es. I hate them.” 
While in this frame of mind a treaty of pe 
formed, known in 
aty of Presburg. 
Ss 


ontinent in 


vas easily history as 
weely had the French army, by easy march- 
es, returned to Paris, when the British Govern- 
ment formed a new coalition, in the autumn of 
1806, with Russia and Prussia, against France. 
This led to the world-renowned campaigns of 
Jena, Auerstadt, and Eylau. Austria had been 
ently so severely humiliated that she did not 
venture to join the coalition. But when the 
French army was in winter-quarters, far away 
on the banks of the Vistula, Austria thought it 
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a favorable 
allies, and assail the 

poleon was prepared for thi 
an army ot 100,000 men 


the danger. Through Tallevr 


wonderful frankness, t mperor ; 


intentions 


lamity, I 


il . hat. ind } itl , } 100,000 
Fren md army of 
100,000 men reparing t r he Rhine, to 


movement or n H of Vi- 


hh aires 


a, intimid 
niv 
Two years passed away, when again, in 
vat despotism thought that another 
opportunity was presented to strike 


Napole« n 
] 


and th ‘ngt 


ich republicanism. was involved 


anish war, 1 of his army 


As of 


l a treaty 


» Austrian Court forme 
gland, and, without any declaration of 
var, put her immense army upon the 


As Napoleon received the 


containing this information he said, 


move for 


Paris. dispatches 
‘“*Tt seems that the waters of oblivion flow 
past Vienna. They have forgotten the lessons 
f experience. ‘They want new ones. They 
And thi e they sl be 


apoleon 
pol ; 


> the tr 


‘‘was sincere, and 
ith in asserting that 


he did not de- 


sire war, but that he would wage it tremendously 


f forced into the conflict. 
Two hundred thousand troops crossed the Inn 
und entered Bavaria, the ally of France. 
hundred thousand were in the rear, 
low. Napoleon plunged upon the 
muhl, and scattered them, torn, ble g, and in 
mut. Again he ert t at 
1d chastised them dripping 
disordered host fled tumult- 


Danube to 


the wildest r hem 


Ratisbon, ar 
sword. » whole 
uously in fugitive bands down the 


Vienna, 


seized the capital, after throwing into it 


The French impetuously pursued, and 
three 
hen, driving the humiliated 


the fields of Essling Aspern, Aus- 
id brought 


tria was again humiliated, chastised, 
upon her knees imploring peace upon the bloody 
field of Wagram. 


assembled in the camp of the Emperor to con- 


Th 


thousand shells. I 


foe over and 


The French marshals were 


sider the proposals for an armistice. 
division in council. 
** Austria,” said the one party, ‘is the ir- 


ere Was 


reconcilable enemy of the popu government 
he 


again injuring us, she will never cease to violate 
the most solemn treaties whenever there is a 


ar 
in France. Unless deprived of t power of 
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ganend tot 


rous, above a 


I nese wer 
retreat to the 


ia will send th 


North 


It is of 


te Austria, that 


marri 
Archduke ( 


Franc is, SI 


men, enough blood has been shed, I ac- 


2 E ears elaps« 1a 
kery to prolong negotiat hoping for riage ere a French army of 
aid from the English, w y led = milli 


North. 


to crush free inst 


ided, so that 

n be defense- 

n. Saxony, 

s also stren h- 

accession of a million and a half to 

her population. The republican kingdom of 

Italy also received i 
tory, that 


front 


important additions of terri- 


impregnable 


part of Austria. 
reat mistake, and, 
ght of God, the great sin of Napoleon’ 
\ } Rovigo, who was a 


L 


of Josephine \ 


nsaction, says: nglan ta er representatives Li 


true than that the agh, the Duke of V 

is affections was the | cart, Clancarty i iart. 
at Napoleon experienced through- | France were represented by Prince Talley 
as and several others of the most illustrious « 
the mainspring of all his actions. ienn Llesse. FEembassadors from 
This was a very mistaken impression. The Em- | Portugal, and Sw 
peror had no children. He dismissed the idea deliberations. Prince Metternich, who has 
of appointing Eugene his heir, because he had 


A feeling of personal ambition wv 
to be tl 


eden were also admitted t 


ly bee yled ‘‘ the incarnation of Austrian 
potism,” preside lL. 

, Which it was his principal object The result of the long deliberations was sun 
vid. He also considered the necessity in 


nearer relations, and it would have given rise 


to dissensions 


med up in one hundred and twenty-one art 
he was placed of forming an alliance suf- which were signed on the 9th of June, 1 
ficiently powerful, in order that, in the event of | Austria receive 


ved ‘ accessions of stre1 
his system being at any time threatened, that The constitutional kingdoms of Italy wet 
alliance might be a resting point, and save it | nihilated, and the woe-stricken Italians 


from total ruin. He likewise hoped that it would 


, ou 


hand and foot, were surrendered again to their 
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-masters. Austria received 
spotic sway Venetia, Lomba1 


rma, and various other minor States. 


ror. Austria ¢ 

irdy into a kingdom, over which | trail I inners of freedom 1 

4 ' bl another branch of the Bourbon 
f Naples. 

of May, 1820, F 


the 
tne « 


if her archdukes as vicer 


pe. In reference 
“the Allies the J 
were disarm 
aties of Vienna, though the m by Austrian 
1ave been made by tl n h Austria 


rs then P iss¢ 
by Austrian d 


with th 
goading her to desolation and 


er movements. 


Repu 


We have not space a then tl my 1 r Louis Napoleon 


wing a des- 


ng, mem 
he aristocracy, 
yvernment al- 
onsecrated its 

1@ cause OT 


n earthquake 


with tram] 
sition and reinstated her iron ie ple, shook Austria like 
» this result the ‘ | l conglomerated and diversified 
issia, and Prussia, m« significance of this revolution in 


»ple were in such strong sympat! rai » has not been popularly understood in the 
he enslaved Italians that the G ( ent d a . t hg ara l 
t dare to join e ** Holy Allies.” Sut | a change of masters, France exchanging the 


i as m¢ 


1 Castlereagh, in the name of the Briti despotism of the Bourbons for a despotism, 


sent a dispatch to the Congre <- equally relentless, of Louis Napoleon. 

of sympathy, and sts t d of this it was a radical change of ad- 
land wished to remain neutral, she admit i overthrowing the reign of aristo- 
this rising of the people justified the inter- rati ‘rivilege and introducing the reign of ré 


publican equality. The people, conscious 


sition of the northern monarchs. | 
An army of 150,000 allied troops was imme- | nothing less than dictatorial power could main- 


tl 


ial 








against the nobles, aided as 
sympathies of all aristocrati 


and willingly placed that powe 


» hands of their illustrious champion, Louis 


In the present state of Fi 

















overnment car 





y cl | 
SC ti V Choose LUC Jatt 


re, in France, was re-est 


: masses of the people. ‘They di 


olutism trom 


N uy oleon, the 
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upon it With sagacity ldom if 


ever surpassed, Louis Napoleon has proved 


ne 





is taken | 
suropean monar 































fortresses, Overawing the cour 


ing the policy. The net 


od from Italy to her Austrian master at 







10us expense of her troops quartered upon 





was 





was in add n to the 








ians to hold them in subjection, and 














All houses, 









extravagance of the vice-rega 


l-tax amounted to twenty-five 










gross receipts 











character of the « pation of 
Austrians: ‘** The Austria 
<d, but merely encamped, in these 
















gents of that government In tl 


‘es, the theatres, the cafes, and in tl 


sa complete line of separation be- 


tween them and the native inhabitants, and an 


one would say that it is a country invaded by an 


enemy’s army, re 


ndered the more odious by its 


» and its arrogance. 


It is true that there were some Italians satis- 


with this degrading servitude **]T don't 


care an orange peel,” said a 





Mr. About, ‘for politics. I take for granted 


ty thousand ducats by a shop. My f 


lainous government, for all tl 








But my grandfather made twen- 





l, and I have bought an estate 


which brings me in six per cent. for my money 


I feed well four times a day. I have a good d 


gestion, and I weigh over two hundred pounds, 


r, over my third glass of Capri, who 


» me if I hiccup out, Vivre /e Ro 


* continues his commentator, ‘ that 


Was passing under the window, gave a grunt of 
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t lidy + 
10ots did Hot 


nstitutional m 
ming compliance 
1 around him wv 


nee of th 


rallic 

ese events 

ital of Hungary, when t 
The Di 


accom panic 


arian gentlemen, to Vienna, imploring 


a Le of their 


press. 


one hundr 


to Vi 
Kossut 
an At 

K 


. nd 
ound 


1848, 


] 


tillery, 
iless venge the 
m¢ 


‘iment 


wh 
rm 


Cc 


the 


ymmpelled 
is mere nary 


and tl 


of the 


it 
} 


‘nna greeter 


live 


* Long 


IX ; 


man €1) 

Emperor, to con 
a liberal constit 
no intention 


ig to acKnOowW 
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13,000,000, 


rian COMMIssk 


const 


H 
thre 
was speedily in the fi h 
April, 1849, Hungary issued her declaration of 


independence. Theallicd army, 240,000 strot 


Kossuth r: 
-of 140,000 m 


commenced its ravages of the doomed land. 


Hungarians, though they 


re never surpassed, were over 


: Tre a] otacd 
Ss. reason also was enlisted 


in aid of the despots. Georg: vy, one of the Hun- 
in generals, animated by the spirit of Bene- 
t Arnold, surrendered, unc 
l of 30,000 men, 
5 ieces of artill ry, to 
y was again a shackled slave at tl 
conquerors. Confiscations, impris 
, and executions ensued, which « t 
wail of anguish which thrilled upon the ears of 
Christendom. 


1 for Turin. 
» energy of |} 


Kossuth, accompanied by about five 
Hungarians, escaped into Turkey. Af. f 
residence there, being nobly protected by the 
Sultan from their foes, many of them secured a 
passage to England, and thence to America; 
and now they are scattered widely over the world, 

+ martyrs of liberty. Kossuth, after plead 

cause of his country i trai ifesto whi 
never surpassed, returned to En- vading the 

gland, where he remains the idol of ev ry gen- ally, declares : 
erous heart, awaiting the dawn of a brighter treaties and justice, : violates our 
day. ardinia } wing accepted the conditi 

Nicholas having thus aided Austria, was in-| ought to have insured peace, one 
dignant that the Emperor refused to come to his be the reason of this sudden invasion ? 
id when he was struggling against England, | Aust 


has brought matters to this ext 
, and Turkey at Sebastopol. The youn 


he must either rule up to the Alps, or 


yr that sl 
iperor Alexander is at the present moment on 
more friendly terms with Louis Napoleon 

than with Francis-Joseph. 


I 
» to the shores of the Adriat 
every corner of territory w! 
pendent endangers her pows 


For some years the kingdom of Sardinia has wn her hatred of 


n making gradual but decisive advances it 

th of constitutional liberty. It was the 
only State in Italy which maintained even the 
semblance of independence. This kingdom en- 


' 
en ] iCASC 
1 to reduce int 
disorder, and the incorrigible members of tl 


old factions whom one incessantly sees confed 
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ntered each ot 
again met with 
; made another 
trated force, upon the field 
of battle extending 
Che | 


r of France, : 


‘rench and Sard 
ssailed tl 
ich nothing could resist. 
In that battle forty thot 
the field dead or wounded. ‘The 
ns of the Austrians fled, mangl 
to th 


le spairing, r renown 


rely at Solferino. 
resses, where the 
by powerful reserves, and where they 
abundantly provided with all the materials 
most desperate defense. Louis Napo- 
the all Europe, proposed 
and the war was closed by the treaty of 


surprise of 


a, which recognized the entire inde- 

e of Sardinia. 
y did not Louis Napoleon, flu 
, drive the Austrians out of Italy ? 
lowing 


shed with 
Fx r 
1. His engineers assured 
ut, though the fortresses of the quadrilat- 


reasons: 


eral could be taken, it would require the sacrifice 
of the lives of at least fifty thousand French sol- 
and more than that number of Austrians 

st also perish. As Louis Napoleon rode over 
rory fields of Magenta and Solferino, he was 


aiers, 


overwhelmed in view of the misery which met 
His heart recoiled from the purchase of 
2. All des- 
potic Europe, including the British Government, 
was in sympathy with the Austrians, and both 
Prussia and England threatened to send their 
armies against France, should Louis Napoleon 


his « ye. 


the fortresses at so fearful a price. 


push his victory any further. ‘Thus Louis Na- 

poleon was compelled to stop, or embroil all 

Europe in a war, the result of which might be 
b J o 


vement 
bs quent 
mpelled to 


have ore atly alarmed d spotic 
to arrest 
» wonderful 
s 


» despots are 

ht and liberty. 
success of Garibaldi, in emanc i} ating 
Naples, and thus forming, by their 


to Sardinia, a united Italy containing 


icily and 
innexation 
20,000,000 
of people, is the great political marvel of the 
age, 

Austria is now driven from all the 
Italy excepting Venetia. 


States of 
There can be no ques- 
tion that the Venetians will soon strike for free- 
dom and annexation to their 
The Austrian troops wil 

ritory. Italy | 


gary, now waitil 


Italian brethren. 
1 be poured into the ter- 
Hun- 
ig for this movement, will again 
rise and demand independence. 
Prussia will join Austria. France will march 
to the help of the Italians. Such doubtless will 
be the next move in this great game of the na- 
tions. What will the British Gover do? 
If we can judge from the past, it is certain that 
it no word of sympathy to utter for 
those who are struggling through blood and woe 
for constitutional liberty. But it is to be hoped 
that the warm hearts of the British people will 
restrain the Government from joining the ranks 


will rush to the yescue. 


Russia and 


ment 


W ill have 


| of the despots. 
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WHEN THOU SLEEPEST. CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


Ws N thou sk , lulled in night, 66 uc me! There is. 
Art thou lost it ancy What in the world is 
Does no len nwar ght, 





licl 


And Mrs. Russell laid asid 
look and gesture of extreme irritati 
out into the hall to see what had happened 


] 


child’s loud crying rang up from below 


pee 


mingled with the harsh tones of an unmit 


“e 


Irish voice, scolding a 


it serves ye jist 


oor 


in til 


kape away from tl 
l 
t way, 


I wrap up y 


GARRETT I SAE SD, ot LS 


x1 to raise the land about it.” 
‘Rosy!” Mrs. Russell 


peaking-tube in the hall, and 


» 


‘Tell Janie to come up to me dire 
in the world is all this noise about ?’ 
‘¢Tt’s jist the lobster’s snapped at 
ma’am,” Rosy shouted back 
told her not to middle with it, 
| pay no attintion to me.” 

‘* Troublesome, disobedient ¢ 
sell exclaimed under her breath, 
ening and her brow darkening 
she leaned over the baluster waiting fo " 
ing steps of the little culprit. ‘* What does 


all this mean?” she said, sternly, as the « 


From fi 
All thine own; 
What bright form thy slur 
All thine own; remember well 
Night and shade were round thy rest. mind when you are spoken to, and what a 


still sobbing and wringing her wounded f 
|} came wearily up the stairs. ‘* Why 
doing in the kitchen at all? Iam nots 
Nothing looked upon thy bed you in the least; Iam glad you are hurt, a1 

Save the lonely watch-light’s gleam ; hope you always will be whe never you : 

Not a whisper, not a tread : x 5 

Seared thy spirit’s glorious dream. 

Sometimes, when the midnight gale 


ht not to do.” 
Sorry 

1appens to me!” sobbed 
‘You pity Fred when 


| scold me, and you don’t 


Breathed a moan and then was still, 
Seemed the spell of thought to fail, 
Checked by one ecstatic thrill; 7 
aon t 
Felt as all external things, |  ** Because you are such a naughty littl 
Robed in moonlight, smote thine eye; said the mother, angrily. ‘So disobedient, a 
Then thy spirit’s waiting wings 
Quivered, trembled, spread to fly ; 
Then th’ aspirer wildly swelling 
Looked, where mid transcendency 


so fretful. low can I love you when y 
alway S cry ing an 1 cross, or else doing som¢ 
obedient thing ?” 
66 Bre ddy cries too,” persist d the child ; 
| you love him.’ 
** Don't ak to me in that way agai 
Oh! it longed for holier fire will not allow it,” said Mrs. Russell, ste 
Than this spark in earthly shrine; 
Oh! it soared, and higher, higher, 
Sought to reach a home divine. 
Hopeless quest! soon weak and weary 
Flagged the pinion, drooped the plume, 
And again in sadness dreary 5 
Came the bafiled wanderer home. | come out. 
A burst of heart-broken sobs, and ‘*‘ Oh, m 
And again it turned for soothing ma! please don’t shut me up—I will be good! 
To th’ unfinished, broken dream ; followed t] 
While, the ruffled current smoothing, 
Thought rolled on her startled stream. 


Star to star was mutely telling 
Heaven's resolve and fate’s decree. 


‘Freddy is a baby; it’s a very different 

his crying. As for you, you will be loved 

| you deserve it by trying to be good, Now 
only deserve punishment; so go into that little 
room and stay there until I give you leave 


e harsh command; but the mot! 
was too irritated to have any pity for the poor 
I have felt this cherished feeling, little pleader, and without a single eomforting 
Sweet and known to none but me; word or promise, to help her bear her punish- 
Still I felt it nightly healing ment, she was put into the little room and there 
Each dark day’s despond ney. left alone to sob and cry herself to sleep if she 
CuarLorre Bronté, | pleased. 
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ll went back 


ful, but involvi 
and trouble, as a1 


M 


r was quiet about h 


king his mo 


up 


r ear could 1 


n 
and she 
voice, hoping i 
mg her acquaint 
m would put her into a b -| 
Nor was she di nted: 
voice asking ‘‘Is Mrs. Russ 
is one dear and familiar, I 
id passed since she had he 
Mrs. Russell sprang to the stairs a 
the new-comer with an ea 
vy, Emily! Emily Somers! 
How glad I am to see you!” 
not half so 
warm response. ‘‘If you 
igers a whole year, Lou 
would know how to be g¢ 
fan old friend. But where are the 


} 


lv, who was nothing b 


I went away—lI suppose he can almost every thing, a some one 


by this time! and Janie, my special little amuse her, there was no opportu 
ng—I want to see them both. Mayn’t I her temper. But now, of course, 


up stairs? I'm going to stay all the 1@ nurse ¢ so much 

morning with you, and I like the nursery a gr t her ¢ efore; and the 

deal better than the parlor.” e has developed the mo 
‘You always did,” Mrs. Russell answered, plaining, jea/ disposition! Oh, 

laughing, es she led the way up stairs again. think, Emily, what a trial she has grown to be 

‘*‘ Freddy’s asleep, though, so we'll have to talk to me.’ 

softly if we sit here.” ‘* Have you ever sent her to school?” asked 
““What a picture he is!” Mrs. Somers ex- Mrs. Somers. 


claimed, as she bent over the crib and watched ‘Yes. Early in the spring I sent her to a 


the rosy boy in his deep slumber. ‘* But after , little day-school in the neighborhood ; but I took 
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nd morbid, as 


tlouneed 

chemisettes to d 

soul goes undressed 
. Russell k 


quivered, 


amus ' r Louise, am I very unkind ?” s 


aught how l. ‘*You know I don’t mean to be: 1 
l mable to expect a cheert please tell me, for curiosity’s sake, how lot 
dent child from such a training.” have be at work upon this little fu 
issell colored and was silent, for sh vou ke me a week to make such a tl 

» truth of her friet ason ‘he ( me busy for two 
rs went on kin lly put ul tus | answered, Smlliing throug 
was one of those rare peopl 10 “and it will hardly get finished short of 
k a truth hard for other people to hear, | day. But, Emily, the frock is a piece 
y so honest, frank, and kind, that no « n all. I bought for myself a fine « 
> can be taken; and Mrs. Russell listened to | dy, which was offered me for half its value, 


her with no vexation in her heart. only a wish cause the robe-pattern was old-fashioned Tl 
that she herself were as clear-headed, sweet-tem- | muslin was extrem ly pretty, and there wv 
pered, and pure-hearted as her friend. plenty to make a full dress without using t 


i 
} 


d to think before I went away that you unces at all. So I bought it and made it uy 
ling Janie,” said Mrs. Somers. ‘+ You but it seemed a pity to waste all those yards of 
rself up to her so much, and indulged flouncing and trimming. r ally—now wasn’t 
r own hurt sometimes—in the one point So I thought I could contrive a dress for Jani 


] 


ding to her, especially. It was pretty to) And you must allow that nothing could be pret 


see her precocious interest and her wonderful tier, Emily. This delicate green is just the « 
memory; to have her listen by the hour to books | or for her ‘amber-blonde’ complexion, and she 


that older children could not understand a word | will look like a picture in it.” 

of, and to hear her repeat Casabianca, and The ‘* Very like a fashion-plate,” said Emily, with 
Caldon Low, and The Battle of Blenheim, and ‘a smile; ‘‘ but that isn’t the kind of picture I 
dear knows how many more of the same sort, | fancy most, Louise, specially for children.” 
Louise !—before her baby lips could fairly shape ** Now don’t be provoking,” Mrs. Russell ex- 
the syllables. But I could not help thinking | claimed, half playfully, half in earnest. ‘I in- 


many a time that all that was doing her harm, sist that the frock is an ec« nomy, for I could not 


excitil er brain unnaturally, and unfitting her | have made any other use of the flounces, and it 
for healthy childish enjoyments. I was glad would have been a shame to waste them.” 
when I knew that another child was coming, so ** Did Janie really need another dress?” asked 

































ancing at a basket o 


v3 


fr shly - ironed clothes which R 
brought up, and 


l embroidered, an 


sy had just 


on top of which lay several 
1 otherwise orna- 
lite dresses, 


” Mrs. Russell ans 
he did 








1ot exactly ne 


nstantly.” 


Worn SO ¢ 


Har , When th vy are so daint iv made i 
Janie’s tucked cambrics,” Mrs. Somers said, 
santh ‘I never like any thing in colors 
so well for children, and never feel so much 

» ls myself as when I have on a white 

! But I was thinking chietly of th 
and patience it must have cost, and won- 
whether Janie was not more than usually 
rravating during the time you were at work 


she has been!” was the 





‘¢She was punished three times yes- 
and to-day—poor little thir 
her that I never even 

to see if it was really hu 
‘*What was the trouble to-day? Tell 1 

t it,” Mrs. Somers said; and 

] 


it 


to give her the his 








erformance, 
S s surprised, and ashamed too, it must 
( ssed, when she related it, to see he 





l for so much vexatio , 


a ground she had 


harsh sl 





necessarily 


souise, how could you! 


“Oh, I 





<claimed, at more than one point of the narra- 
and last, when it was finished, she said, 
iergetically, 


Loui 


were tr 
, 
i 


se, upon my word, if I had known you 
iting my godchild this fashion, I 
have made a special journey from Chi- 


I de- 


in 
“ae 
( ) on purpose to give you a scoldin 

» you are perfectly cruel with her!” 
‘* For the elegant Mrs. that 


has a redundancy of expletives,” said Mrs. Rus 


soni h 





rs speer 
sell, laughing. 

** Don’t make a jest of it, L 
feel like laughing:” and Emily Somers’s face 
nd tone w * Do you 
know you are taking just the course to ali 
child’s affection and confidence entirely ? 
And some day you may repent of it as bitterly 
as I once had to repent for unnecessary harsh- 
ness to a child.” 

“You?” Mrs. Russell looked 
‘I don’t believe you were ever harsh w 
body, Emily—at least without the best of rea 


I do not 


uise : 
sre very earnest indeed. 


rs nate 





incredulous. 











sons.” 
Any one would have thought her words jr 
1 who looked into Mrs. Somers'’s fair, thought- 


sti- 
fie 
ful face. 
first glance startled you with their loveliness, 


The clear, truth-telling eyes whose 


whose next compelled you to a perfect faith in 
their owner, the delicate mouth with its almost 


childlike sweetness of expression, the whole con- 
tour and impression of her countenance, gave 
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one the nsciousness of a thoroughly we 


anced mind, a truly loving 








1] hel 


1 
1-Dal- 


and unselfish spirit. 





There was rtain patient quietness, a certain 
sub l resignation v le at times when her 
face s repose, wh might have ry 
t past l nd cx lest toa cle ! 
But Mrs. Russell } 1 sec! ny ot! 






Louis e] ] afte | s 
“Tha 1 lt ive you a leaf out of 
my ot erie! now : 

‘Iw though I suppose it will 
be bv of \ for myselt 

$e Ve Is ld y f tl pain of 
putting the s into v t { time 1 
my | ( rwis It | I do think you 
e growing too severe W e \ 









ce na me h] theori nd mv pool! 
Marian’s brief | robbed of half its 






ness So I used to ma her | in he cradl 
awake for an | or two every day; and the 
conse ( W that she got a cast In her « 

before she was three 1 hs old, fron I 











‘Freddy use | to do s nterpos¢ 1 Mrs Rus- 
sell. But t doctor 1 me of the dan- 

r in time to save his eves.’ 

‘*T was too self-willed to take advice or warn- 
ing in those days,” Mrs. Somers continued; ‘* and 
resented the least interference with any of my 
rules My husband’s mother was one of our 
famil | though » were heartily fond of 
each ot! nd the best of friends in every thing 
else, there w . continual disagreement between 
us about the management of the child. It grew 
more decided as Marian grew older, and I had 


more room for the exercise of my theories. She 
thought me cruelly strict—I thought her unwise- 
ly, ruinously indulgent; and th 
stantly recurring disputes whenever Marian was 


were cone- 


re 


roved, 


re} x punished, or restrained in any way 


that her grandmother did not approve for her 


darling. She told me more than once that J 
should kill her by my cruelty to my own child- 
that her life was made wretched hy the siaht of 
t! resented such speeches bitterly then, and 


shamefully insulted; but there 


»rced to remember ther i 


thought myself 
came atime when I was fi 


—God knows with what anguish of self-reproach ! 
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hen Marian was about four 


lav on the sidewalk 


ot want to g 


id very little 


, for, tha 
| 
l 


will 


It put 


nd the poor old lady fair 


mie 


ement and se1 

litferent to | 
Ommon, al 4 

in t 

You know 
I never all 

treet. Is 


> comes 


very Marian 

ul certainly punish her 
in.’ 

looked out of the window as I spoke, ar 
with Mari 


nne coming tow: 


still ervins 


er arms, 


The sight irritated me excessivi lv, 
I cried out, ‘Get 
once, Marian; put her down, Anne, and | 
And the girl, afraid to disobey, set t 
down upon the pavement, causing a louder burst 
of sobs from the child. 

** This was more than her grandmother could 


ra 
bear. 


tell why. angrily, 


walk.’ 


She rushed out of the room, down stairs, 
and into the street; caught Marian in her arms, 
old and feeble as she was, 
the way up to the nursery. 
and took her away, saying, 

‘* «Stop this crying directly, 
me what 

oe He 


you, 


and brought her so all 
I came toward her 

sternly, 

Marian, and tell 

Do you hear me ?’ 

is full of blood; 

said her grandmother, excitedly. 


is the matter. 
‘r mouth she can’t tell 
‘You'd 
better do something for her instead of scolding 


her. She may be almost killed for all you know 
or care, either, I do believe!” 


‘*¢She had a stick in her mouth, and fell 


dow 


vn,’ said Ar 


ine. ’s stuck somewhere 
} 1, }? 


iimed, angrily. 
rto run with an 


| how often have It 


‘No. Go down st 


ve you some luncheon.’ 


y any 
yall an 


cheon, m: 


’ AndI} 
1c ag little pleading v 
her away trom me, Anne, the nu 


more tender to her. She held hei 


, and rocked and soothed her until het 


cam 
this 


was 


once: 


Then she 


e home. 
time her fever had 
frightened. 


Her fa 
} 


he was always quick 
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ld into my own Care 
mple remedies as I tho 


led the 


led where heart ke has come to see you that you ust 


Iness of sympathy. love dearly, a 


Emily Somers had no reason to pity the bi 
t, and her face was s\ in the | faced, eager child wl 
hone through her tears. room a few minutes 
not come till morning, see the frui the 
> went 
nd ripened 
Mrs. Russell did nothing by 
‘ system ol 
tina, for w t I 
‘ I told him about her embroidered skirts and cl 
in her mouth: they might | white cambrics, and braided a 
lisease somewhat, he said, dresses; indeed I am afraid 
» caused it. Herlanguor and never did get finished, after a 
ut to play were indications | e my! 
It was small comfort to know that, and found time enough to teach Janie regular 
mber that I had foreed her to go out, day , and to reward her for g od less 


begun before she left the ne thing is certain, though; Mrs. 
- ] 


t her will, just when she was hovering on | story or poem which was not now an ex¢ 
brink of a fatal malady. but a relaxation for her mind. She 


** Well, you will think my punishment was' how to manage a needle and thimble, 
er enough, Louise, but the cup was not filled terested herself largely in the manufa 
My child was buried on Tuesday, and d All's « lothes. She bought her a lit 
ndmother came from her grave and w trowel, and gave her a corner of the y 


to bed. She was old and feeble, and up and plant seeds in. She huntec 
f and excitement which she had under-| scrap-book, and a lot of illustrate 
ved too much for her wasted strength. and Janie soon had a picture-gall 
he next Tuesday came there was another In short, she discovered tha 


Marian’s, and the child and her) necessary for a child as a w 


I I as a 


1dmother lay at rest together, never more to | ing it judiciously, she found 
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ness, and her own temptations to anger and un- takes in the early training of her childrer 
due severity, were alike dispelled ina marvelous volve e nsequences of evil which no human n 
av. And if the simple sketch s] 
If it is needful to make an apology for leg VET 1¢ mother the i 
the reader with so insignificant a story, let ill ef hat she mourns over in her ch 


its justification be fi {in the fact, trite it may it will have fulfilled its mission, and star 


be but awfully important, that a mother’s mis- | need of no further excuses. 


THE GAME OF CHESS. 


WE. you are happy. 
I will not think of 
By her kind love and presence to my 
The time is past for that—she is j ir 
My dream is over now, so wild and sweet- 


as at best a dear, delicious cheat 


The Past wi 
Remains to make me wis 
a 


I wonder much if she has told 
me tl I 


For you and me, to 


The leaves were gold and russet, 
As tender a e softened light in eyes 


Where Love hol irt. We wandered down the lane, 
Your wife an he then was Florence Vane— 

To where a stile abruptly stops the way: 

We had been there before that very day. 


The sun was sloping westward, and his beams 
Broke through the trees in orange-colored cleams: 
Flecking the path, and painting, as with fire, 
The village roofs and slender, tapering spire ; 
And fringed with gold her Quaker hat, that made 
Across her brow a line of pearly shade. 


She stood and looked upon the scene; and [ 
Stood with her. Field and woods and sky 

Were all aglow—the clouds burned crimson fires— 
The scented winds woke love-impassioned lyres 
Within the groves—meanwhile the drowsy herd 
Went slowly home, yet spoke we not a word. 


The weary robin with his bleeding breast 
Flew by to nestle in his downy nest ; 

And all the landscape faded to the sight, 
Leaving the creck a winding streak of light; 
And, glimmering through the pallid mists afar, 
Serene and splendid rose the Evening Star. 


Something—perhaps the spirit of the hour— 

Made me a little bold, and gave me power 
Unusual over language; then I took 

The hand you hold, and sought her downcast look. 
I could not tell if most she frowned or blushed, 
But when she spoke all other sounds were hushed. 
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Why tell her answer ? 
To learn 
Yi 
And idle thought of that 


u have my queen! ] 


“An evil win 


In losing 


] 
mv i 


all 


well-remem|! 


says Mrs. Waylan 
da 
And then 


dreamily 


LMOST a woman!” 
i glancing after her ughter, 
ing the room. 


] 


Kea 


low inward; and she si 
like one 


asleep. 
Yes; 


up rapidly in 


a woman! Lucy’s slender forn 
ge 
4 iit 


1 the past year, an 


bust had rounded into beautiful sym 


r’s thought 
for the 


3 tl 


iat 


woman's life of 


What was in the mot! 
Did she fear 

? Had he 

could not look with sunny | 

f her child? Not that. The 
Always sh 


form, gre 


e saw, 


wil 


. as 
ith her toward the 
1; 
to all but herse 
that form of a 
ster vanished from her home and was seen 
» again. 
ry had not died! 
Lucy that these 
‘ “Tf Mary 
pectre, the 


ss of Wwomanhoo and the sigh was 


form, because If it was 
Just five ye 


ars before 


” Ah, did she ever 


words came 


l an not to 
vy had not died,” 


‘* Almost 


sentence : 
woman! 
‘*What a loss to poor Lucy!” 


yughts, as sl 


1e sat very still, like one asle 
of feeling. 
ve been every thing to her. 


nder the pressure ** Mary would 
Sister, compan- 
n, Irie 


nd, counselor, comforter. Now she must 
No sister to stand by her 
make her strength double in trial; for 


It 


» forth in life alone. 
» and 
iat she will hi 
0 al - 


ive in full measure. 


comes 


] 
How differently she would he 
went on tl 


develop hy 
e mother, in her thoughts, ‘if Mary 
had not died! 


milarity in their characters to give lif 
md harmony to both. 


raver 


ive 


There was just enough of dis- 
, action, 
Mary was ¢ 
she would have matured fast« all the 
ter for Lucy. Ah, it was a loss that must 
be felt as irreparable. Why do such things 

It is of Providence, they say, and for 

I can not see it.” And Mrs. Way- 

land sighed heavily. 
‘*Dear, angel Mary!” she went on. 
the light fi 


ieter and 


; *¢ How 
faded when your life went out! How 


Let it all 
the sequel in her marri 


un 


GEL-SISTER. 


1] 


Anat 


l 


it 


r own ¢ xperien¢ es been so 


hope 


blossom v 
womanhood: 


away fi 


Mary went first, and 
sand miles were stretched betwes 
Lucy laid her hand, lovingly an 
the hand of one who prot l 
» rich wit) | 
far off, | 


1 blessin 


ut ke 
dens of « 
Lucy had 
burdens she 

‘““Tf Mary were o1 
to her voi 
her as of 


How 


lary have 


stood 


comfort, f 
self. Tl night ] 


ht have wept t 


would have beer 


1 a sad pleasure 
suffering bot ad grown selfish, an 
had nothir i 

Then 
stole 
un 
one wh 
her own was not. B dk 
refused to be co I 

**Oh, if Mary we 


a deeper trouble 


to Li 


itly into her home at ev 


came 
} 
silet 


s went down, and when tl 
se life-pulses h taken their it f 


wn her head, sh 


re only here!” said the mo- 
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went, almost in despair, from the strength in weakness, and comfort when 
ere Lucy sat in marble-like stillness. heart was bowed down, and the eves wet 


1a we 


pa Haein gn 


re only here! Her voice would te ; t was wonderful to see how, ] 


o her heart; her words would come influence of some magic spell. the preser 
' Mary, unseen and unknown, wouk 
and feeling 
darkness into 
would lift 
1urmur some words 
memory of whi 
overed. 
overcome 


isleep with 


eves did not 
f the babe and 
came a shade of concern 
ngel-watcher, as if dang 
but she did not look up nor 
of terror, Mrs. Way 
pent come stealing in tl 
ild not move 
wonder in the mind of Mrs. 
ht she had alwavs seen the di ad 
ng beside t 


e living twin-sister, like : 


; 
1 
phantom. Now she was near her like e ears of and awakened 


presence, full of life and tender love, rf he sprang up with a cry, cl 
to no mortal eyes but the mother’s. > di ier baby to her bosom. i 
© or waking, she was always near to Lucy, | ge rwas past. She did not even know that tl 


her was almost imperceptible, she moved, glanced from the room lik« 


in sleep, and most watchful. Her had been danger, for the serpent, the in 


» influence of dew and sunshine 


Mrs. Wayland noted it from At another time Lux 
lay in pious thankfulness. husband along a road 
not separat 1 them,” she said, a& precipice : 
le of one a guardian angel to the oth- ( 
passion and selfishness, after dar ‘ hey were approaching a narrow point W 


f care in driving might prove fatal. 
ir horizon of her mind for a little sea 1¢ Wheels must come within a few inches of t 
iss away like threatening clouds under rus “l edge, Mrs. Wayland noticed a d 
uence of right thoughts and gentle affeec- dowy form close to Lucy’s husband, 
h glide into her mind and heart from _ peri in his ear, and gaining his 


of her angel-sister! Mary! Oh, ‘ in forgetfulness, let the 
ld take you into my ar : f could ose, and the carriage wavered from the arr 
to my bosom, what infinite joy would line in which it had been moving. I 
When Lucy weeps, what loving sym- gel saw the fiend, who fled at a glance from 
ftens all your heavenly countenance, glittering eves, and, on his guard again in a1 
y you draw near to her!’ When stant, the driver passed the dangerous pi: 
» is tempted, your lips approach her ears with ; 
words of strength and assurance. I see ly **'Thank God for such wonderful care !” 
wonder - working power of your presence Mrs. Wayland, in her heart. Thus Lucy wv 
Not dead and absent! Oh no. protected through the mediation of her sister, ; 
ing and present; present in greater pow- well as strengthened and comforted. 
for higher good, than is possible in any At last the trouble of all troubles for a 1 
| nearness.” ther’s heart came. A little one, that had becon 
And so life went on from day to day, and as a part of her life, came down with its tend 
from year to year, the angel-sister always in- feet to the brink of Death’s river. Was thet 
timately present, and visible only to the mo- no eye to pity, and no hand to save? Lucy was 
ther’s eyes. Then Lucy went out from her home wild with fear and anguish, and in the bitterness 
a bride, a in the years that followed came of her suffering prayed for the life of her child. 
trials and sorrows such as had never shadowed In all these hours of pain the angel-sister stood 
her heart even dimly in imagination; such bending over her—now with a hand on her 
trials and sorrows as come to all in some degree. throbbing temples, now with her head drawn 
Yet never, in all these years, was Mary afar off, lovingly against her bosom, and now breathing 


but always intimately near; with aid in trial, into her ears precious truths for consolation. 
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is Was not in ‘vain the mother saw: 
state 


tranquillity follow upon wild excite- 


s would supervene, and periods 


brief 
tim¢ 


hadowy curtain fell on the 
ing child’s life, and fi 
» comforted, shutt 
f healing that friends, 
Ter. She called God 


ing 
cruel for 


it night of sor- 
ssed 
vy, and still the stricken mother turn- 


all 


h dawne 


d on th 
baby went up to heaven, pa 
ym who tried to lift her thoughts 
eternal Darkness fell 

iin, and in the stillness that fol- 
pt. Mrs. Wayland, to whos 


ys visible, 


¢ 
ir 


sions. 


man 


of Mary was alwa 
saving a dream for the 
eper. 


st appeared to tl 


It was to her as a representation. 

he sorrowing mother a 

th 
ream twined 

Next appeared cl 

arlands of flowers, sport 

the 

upon. 


words of singers: 


Wi flowers. 


its 


her, wesc 
ever looked 

and the 

1 them beside still wat 

lis is heaven!” said the mother, in 

beautiful 

, coming to her side. 

e are the little 

of us all has translated from a 

yw and pain to this world of bless- 


maid 


‘“s'This is 


ones whom the 


ave lost a child!” The sorrowing mother 
agerly. ‘A little I looked 

ist look on his dying face. Oh, is my child 

? My precious child!” 

1@ maiden. 


while ago 


The scen 


anartment 
apartm nt, 


Come,” said tl 


d. They were in a beautiful 
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HIS 


CHAPTER 


t. FURNIVAL AGAIN AT CHAMBERS. 


hristmas doings at the Cle« 
There was no visitor there, ex- 


ve were not 

y gay. 
Lady Mason, and it 
It must 
posed that she constantly bewailed herself while 


was known that she 
was in trouble. not, however, be sup- 
‘e, or made her friends miserable by a s1 


ide 
1a 


n of hysterical tears. By no means. 

n an effort to be serene, and the effort was 
successful On the 
morning of Christmas-day they duly attended 
and Lady Mason was seen by all Ham- 
In no way 


as such efforts usually are. 

hurch, 

worth sitting in the Cleeve pew 

could the baronet’s friendship have been shown 

more plainly than in this, nor could a more 
Vout. XXIII.—No. 138.—3 E 


Fi 


ILL 
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ARM. 


walls of which were of gold and all precious 
ne resplendently. Soft, silvery 


i 
air, hung ove 
Sitting by 


¢ in the pe rfumed 
attitude of 
ndrous 


A babe 


wi 


Lu Vv, as believe. 
had not 
murmuri ( ion ag: 
which nota s 


may 


iain 


P irted he 


inst tha 


Providence 


FARM. 
MILLAIS. 


} ‘ have been <1Vv 
hich Sir regrine rstood. 

ople of Hamw 
bout Lady Mason, but he, at any rate, 
show how little attention he paid to the false- 
So he stood by 


The 


ik scandal 


intimacy 


would 


hoods that there were circulated. 
her at the pew door as she entered, with as much 
though she had been 
of Hamworth, looking on, won- 


hich would be right, Mr. Dockwrath or 


deference as a duchess; 
and the people 
dk red h 
Sir Peregrine. 
dinner S 


** Lady Mason, 
absent 


Peregrine gave a toast. 
ill drink the health of the 
! I hope they 


ir 
we W 
God 
are enjoying themselves. 

**God bless them!” said Mrs. 


her handke 


bless them 


boys. 
” 
Orme, putting 


rchief to her eyes. 
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** God 


bless them both 
also putting her handke 


oth!” said Lady Mason, 
rchief to hereyes. Then 
the ladies left the room, and that was the ex- 
tent of their special festivity. ‘ Robert,” said 
Sir Peregrine immediately afterward to his but- 
ler, ‘‘let them have what port-wine they want 
in the servants’ hall—within measure.” 

** Yes, Sir Peregrine. 

** And, Robert, I shall not want you again.” 

‘Thank you, Sir Peregrine.” 

From all which it may be imagined that the 
Christmas doings at the Cleeve were 
maintained below stairs. 

**T do hope they are happy,” said Mrs. Orm 
when the two ladies were together in the draw- 
ing-room. ‘They have a very nice part) 
Noningsby.” 

**Your boy will be happy, I’m sure,” s: 
Lady Mason. 

** And why not Lucius also?” 

It was sweet in Lady Mason’s ear to hear her 
son called by his Christian name. All these 
increasing signs of interest and intimacy were 
sweet, but especially any which signified some 
favor shown to her son. ‘* This trouble weighs 
heavy on him,” she replied. 
ral that he should feel it.” 

‘*Papa does not seem to think much of it,” 
said Mrs. Orme. ‘If I were you, I would 
strive to forget it.” 


“Tt is only natu- 


‘*T do strive,” said the other; and then she 


took the hand which Mrs. Orme had stretched 
out to her, and that lady got up and kissed her 

‘* Dearest friend,” said Mrs. Orme, ‘if we 

an comfort you we will.” And then they 

obbed in each other’s arms. 

In the mean time Sir Peregrine was sittin 
alone, thinking. He sat thinking, with his 
glass of claret untouched by his side, and with 
the biscuit which he had taken lying untouched 
upon the table. As he sat he had raised one 
leg upon the other, placing his foot on his knee, 
and he held it there with his hand upon his in- 
step. And so he sat without moving for some 
quarter of an hour, trying to use all his mind on 
the subject which occupied it. At Jast he roused 
himself, almost with a start, and leaving his 
chair, walked three or four times the length ot 
the room. ‘* Why should I not?” at last he 
said to himself, stopping suddenly and placing 
his hand upon the table. ‘* Why should I not, 
if it pleases me? It shall not injure him—nor 
her.” And then he walked again. ‘* But I 
will ask Edith,” he said, still speaking to him- 
self. ‘*Tf she says that she disapproves of it, I 
will not do it.” And then he left the room, 
while the wine still remained untasted on the 
table. 

On the day following Christmas Mr. Furnival 
went up to town, and Mr. Round, junior—Mat 
Round, as he was called in the profession—came 
to him at his chambers. A promise had beer 
made to the barrister by Round and Crook that 
no active steps should be taken against Lady 
Mason on the part of Jose ] h Mason of Groby, 
without notice being given to Mr. Furnival. And 
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this visit by appointment was mad 
quence of that promise. 





» 
‘* You see,” says Matthew Round. 

Visit was nearly brought to a cl . “* the 

pressed very hard to go on with this, an h 


do not, some body else will.” 
** Nevertheless, if I were you, I | 
cline,” said Mr. Furnival. 


** You're looking to your cient, not 





Sir,” said the attorney. ‘‘ The fact is t 
hole case is very queer, It W 
last trial that Bolster and Kenneby were 
es to a deed on the 14th of July, and 
ill that was proved. Now we can pr 
Vv were on thata iv witnesses to anoth 
Were i 
‘Why should they not be ?” 
Chat is for us to see. We have wm: 
1em both to come up to us, and in or 








they witnesses to two ?” 


t} 
t 


we might be quite on the square I thoi 
right to tell you.” 

Phank you; yes; I can not com 
you. And what form do you think tl 





proceedings will take 

‘Joseph Mason talks of indicting her { 
forgery,” said the attorney, pausing a mom 
before he dared to pronounce the dread word 

‘Indict her for forgery !”’ said Furnival, 1 
a start. And yet the idea was one which |} 
been for some days present to his mind's ey¢ 
‘‘T do not say so,” said Round. “TI ha 
yet seen none of the witnesses myself. If t 
are prepared to prove that they did sign tw 
arate documents on that day, the thing 1 


off.” It was clear to Mr. ] 





pass \ 
even Mr. Round, junior, would be glad t 
should pass off. 1d then he also sat thir 


hy! 


Might it not be bable that, with a litt] 





cious exercise of their memory, those tw 
nesses would remember that they had sign 
documents; or, at at y rate, looking to the ] 
of the time, that they might be induced to fi 
| 





together whether the Vy had signed one, two, 
three? Or even if they could be mystified 
that nothing could be proved, it would still 
well with his client. Indeed, no magistrat 
would commit such a person as Lady Mason, es 
pecially after so long an interval, and no grar 
jury would find a bill against her, except uj 
evidence that was clear, well-defined, and aln 
indubitable. If any point of doubt could 
shown, she might be brought off without a tri 
if only she would be true to herself. At th 
former trial there was the existing codicil, at 
the fact also that the two surviving reputed wit- 
nesses would not deny their signatures. Thes 
signatures—if they were genuine signatures—had 
been attached with all proper formality, and the 
form used went to state that the testator h: 
signed the instrument in the presence of them 
all, they all being present together at the san 
time. The survivors had both asserted that wher 
they did affix their names the three were then 
present, as was also Sir Joseph; but there ha 
been a terrible doubt even then as to the identit) 
of the document; and a doubt also as to ther 
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t not 
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pe 
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Furnival did think that he 
her; but he terribly feared that 


anta , gave the greater 
might induce a 
jury to acquit 
t be able to induce 
it her a As he thought ase, 

» seemed to put himself apart from the world 
He did not question himself as to his 

wn belief, but seemed to feel that it would suf- 
ice for him if he could so bring it about that her 
friends should her innocent. It 
by no means suffice for him to secure for 
a simple ac- 


ht1 the world to ac- 


ight 


} 
lso. of all the « 


think 
would 
her » property, and for her ¢ 
juittal. not that he dreaded the idea 
# thinking her guilty himself; perhaps he did 
tl her now—he half thought her so, at any 


son t 
was 
so think 
rate; but he greatly dreaded the idea of others 
thinking It might be well to buy up Dock- 
wrath, If it were possible! 
himself 
Could 
And 


so. 
if it were possible. 
But then it was not possible th: 
‘ould have a hand in 

Crabwitz do it? ’ 


ing done 
own, 


shoul 


it w 
1} 


( 
sely entertai 
Ww to b : 
feel that he like 
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il handkerchief from 
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irs 
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have bet 
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And therefore he mad 
sert Lady ) 
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touch. as 


very 


would not de 


desert her; how 


fighting that would be ne 


He was well aware of th 
all he 


the matter go on till she 


must fight now. 


wrong; but, n 


n so, but the case is nm 1 


anotlhe 
is his client, 


taught him to be 


1+ 


; and her hand, as i 
He laid out for him 
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ned no thoughts whi 
rtheless, h 
her | 


him, that 
l friend, that | 
eyes not b: 
s pocket, bu 
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l the pres 
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1 also 
poor wife; 
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ertheless his eye 


l wo- 


himse 
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almost 
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wrong that it 
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should 
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is, that if he fought at 
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é ch might now be 

would be altogether unavailable in 
two or three months’ time—would be so, per- 
haps, if he allowed two or three weeks to pass 
idly by him. .Mr. Round, luckily, was not dis 


posed to hurry his proceedings ; 


ior, as far as 

was concerned, was there any bitterness of 

iwwonism, sut with both Mason and Dock- 

there would be hot haste, and hotter mal- 

From those who were really her enemies 
could expect no quarter. 

return on that evening to No 

nd on the following day he would 


» Cleeve. He knew that La ly Mason 
was staying there; but his object in making that 
visit would not be merely that he might see her, 


it also that he might spe ak to Sir Peregrine, 


and learn how far the baronet was inclined to 


support his neighbor in ig tri 
He would soon be able ascertain 
Peregrine really t! I v-hether he suspe 
the possil 


tain also what was the 


ility of any guilt—and he would asce1 
general feeling in th 
neighborhood of Hamworth. It would be a 
great thing if he ( read abroad a convic- 
tion that she an injured woman. It would 
be a great thi \ if he could make it known 
that the great people of the neighborhood so 
thought. The jurymen of Alston would be 
mortal men; and it might be possible that they 
hould be imbued with a favorable bias on the 
subject before they assembled in their box for 
its consideration. ; 

He wished that he knew the truth in the mat 
‘r; orrather, he wished he could know wh 

or no she were innocent, without knowing 
whether or no she were guilty. The fight i 
his hands would be conducted on terms 
much more glorious if he could feel sure of 
her innocence. But then if he attempted that 
and she were not innocent, all might be sacri- 
ficed by the audacity of his proceedings. H« 
could not venture that, unless he was sure of 
his ground. For a moment or two he thought 
that he would ask her the question. He said 
to himself that he could forgive the fault. That 
it had been repented ere this he did not doubt, 
and it would be sweet to say to her that it was 
very grievous, but that yet it might be forgiven. 
It would be sweet to feel that she was in his 
hands, and that he would treat her with mercy 
and kindness. But then a hundred other thoughts 
forbade him to think more of this. If she had 
been guilty—if she declared her guilt to him— 
would not restitution be necessary? In that 
ease her son must know it, and all the world 
must know it. Such a confession would be in- 
compatible with that innocence before the world 
which it was necessary that she should main- 
tain. Moreover, he must be able to proclaim 
aloud his belief in her innocence; and how 
could he do that, knowing her to be guilty 
knowing that she also knew that he had such 
knowledge? It was impossible that he should 
isk any such question, or admit of any such 
confidence. 


It would be necessary, if the case did coy 
a trial, that she should employ some atton 
The matter must come into the barrister’s 

in the usual way, through a solicitor’s | 
and it would be well that the person en 
hould have a firm faith in his client VW 
vuld he say 1e, a barrister—if t] 


the 


ised, i 


ul matter ji clerk’s mind wheth« 
might not | r for him to seek a m: 

would better apprec his services. 
rative position it might be difficult for 
ney is not every thing, 

an once. 

Furnival, lookin 

‘*T am leavit 
: I shall be absent for the 
If you like you can go away 


» in the season now, Sir, 
vy, as though he were d 
sased, 
late, as you say; but TI rv 
uld not manage it earlier. Come, ( 
I should not quarrel. Your 


but then so has 


to me; and 
ink that, on lave been a 

r to you.” . 

**T am making no complaint, Sir.” 

** But you're cross because I’ve kept yi 
town a little too long. Come, Crabwitz. 
must forget all that You have worked 
hard this year past. Here is a check for { 
pounds. Get out of town for a fortnight o 
and amuse yourself.” 

**I’m sure I’m very much obliged, Sir,’ 
Crabwitz, putting out his hand and takin 
check. He felt that his master had got th 
ter of him, and he was still a little melancl 
on that account. He would have valued 
grievance at that moment almost more th 
tifty pounds, especially as by the acceptan: 
it he surrendered all right to complain for s 
considerable time to come. 

‘** By-the-by, Crabwitz,”’ said Mr. Furnival, as 
the clerk was about to leave the room. 

** Yes, Sir,” said Crabwitz. 


You have never hanced to hear of ar 
torney named Dockwrath, I suppose ?” 
‘* What! in London, Mr. Furnival ?” 
‘*No; I fancy he has no place of business it 
town. He lives I know at Hamworth.”’ 





ORLEY 


tir of La ly Mason’s.’ 
! you have heard 
It’s being a good deal talked 
Messrs. Round and 
lea young man was up here with me 
r day, and he did say a good d 
He’s a very decent young man, considering 
sition, is Smart.” ; 
And he knows Dockwrath, does he ?” 
“Well, I can’t Sa} that he 
man; but Dockwrath 
of business 


id Mr. 


ves, Sir. 


profession. 


ing 


in the 
a 
k’s 1 


il about 


Sir, knows much 
been at their 


late, 


em thick enough 


has 
pretty constant of 


Matthew s« 


‘Qh! they do, do they ?” 
I don’t know how it is 


[ don’t suppose this Dockwrath is 


‘*So Smart tells me. 


f, Sir. 


IT dar 
Crabwitz ?” 
Sir, 


exactly not. You've 


say 
r seen him yourself, 

‘Who, Sir? I, Sir? No, 

t eyes on the man, Sir. From all I hear it’s 

sry likely he should come here; and I’m 

e it is not at all likely that I should go to 


I've never 


Mr. Furnival sat thinking a while, and the 
k stood waiting opposite to him, leaning with 
th his hands upon the table. ‘ You don’t 
v any one in the neighborhood of Hamworth, 
[ suppose ?” Mr. Furnival said at last 

‘Who, Sir? I, Sir? Not 

r was there in my life.” 
‘Tl tell you why Task. I strongly suspect 
t that man Dockwrath is at some very foul 
And then he told to his clerk so much 
the whole story of Lady Mason and her affairs 
I is plain 


a soul, Sir. 


is he chose that he should know. ‘‘It 
igh that he may give Lady Mason a great 

| of annoyance,” he ended by saying. 
‘*There’s no doubting that, Sir,” said Crab- 
** And, to tell the truth, I his 

iind is made up to do it.” 

‘You don’t think that any thing could be 
L idy Mason 
Her son’s es- 


believe 


ne by seeing him? Of course 


got nothing to compromise. 
» is as safe as my hat; but—’”’ 
“The people at Round’s think it isn’t quite 
fe, Sir.” 
hen the people at Round’s know nothing 
bout it. But Lady Mason is so averse to legal 
proceedings that it would be worth her while t 
matters settled. You understand ?” 
‘Yes, Sir; I understand. Would not an at- 
torney be the best person, Sir?” 


have 


‘* Not just at present, Crabwitz. Lady Mason 
is a very dear friend of mine—” 
** Yes, Sir; we know that,” said Crabwitz. 
**Tf you could make any pretense for running 
lown to Hamworth—change of air, you know, 
It’s a beautiful country ; 
And you might find out 
whether any thing could be done, eh ?” 
Mr. Crabwitz was well aware, from the first, 


that he did not get fifty pounds for nothing. 


‘or a week or so. 
the place you like. 


just 


CHAPTER XXVI 
SHOULD I NoT?” 
n with 
1¢ last chapter, Mr 
1 Sir Pere- 


He had 


conversati 
+} 
rv of 
grine Orme’s house in a Ham 
come over by train from Alst 
see the baronet, m he f 


At that very moment hx 


wh 


‘ iid to 
himself—‘‘ unless, indeed, it will make her 
happy.” 
his room, mu 


un- 
1 inte 


his winter 


friends. , 

side in the fit 

a topic of sympathy 
Joseph Mason of Grol 
ourteous, 21 


the subject on which he was 


therefore was 


almost more than court 
‘*Oh! yes; she’s staying here, 
Would you like to see her?” 
‘¢ Before I leave I shall be glad to see her, Sir 
Peregrine ; 


became 


Mr. Furnival 


but if I am justified in regardin; 
you as specially her friend, it may perhaps bi 
well that I should first have 
with you.” Sir Peregrine in answer to this de- 
clared that Mr. Furnival certainly would be so 
justified; that he did regard himself as Lady 
Mason’s special friend, and that he was ready 
to hear any thing that the barrister might hav 
to say to him. 

Many of the points of this case have alread; 
been named so often, and will, I fear, be neces- 


some conversation 


sarily named so often again, that I will spare th 
repetition when it is possible. Mr. Furnival on 
this occasion told Sir Peregrine—not all that hx 
had heard, but all that he thought it 
to tell, and soon became fully aw 
baronet’s mind there was not thi 
of suspicion that Lady Mason could have been 
in any way to blame. He, the baronet, was 
thoroughly convinced that Mr. Mason was the 
great sinner in this matter, 
pared to harass an innocent and excellent lady 
from motives of disappointed cupidity and long- 
sustained malice, which made him seem in Sir 
g almost too vile for hu- 
manity. And of Dockwrath he thgught almost 
as badly—only that Dockwrath was below the 
level of his thinking. Of La ly Mason he spoke 
as an excellent and beautiful woman driven to 
misery by unworthy persecution; and so spoke 
with an enthusiasm that was surprising to Mr. 
Furnival. It was very manifest that she would 
not want for friendly countenance, if friendly 
countenance could carry her through her difli- 
culties. 


necessary 
are that in the 
slightest shadow 


and that he was pre- 


Peregrine’s eves a bei 


There was no suspicion against Lady Mason 
in the mind of Sir Peregrine, and Mr. Furnival 
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es ee re ce a 


*““WHY SHOULD I Not?’ 


careful not to arouse any such feeling. | Lady Mason. It is not possible that he car 
When he found that the baronet spoke of her | really injure her.”’ 
is being altogether pure and good, he also spoke **Tt is possible that he can do nothing—ve ry 


of her in the same tone; but in doing so his probable that he can do nothing; but nevert 
game was very difficult. ‘‘Let him do his less, Sir Peregrine 

worst, Mr. Furnival,” said Sir Peregrine; ‘‘and ‘*T would have no dealing with him or his 
let her remain tranquil; that is my advice to I would utterly disregard them. If he, or they, 
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hoose to take ste 


manage that in 


ps to annoy 
the usual 
Fu 
manner in which 
v arranged. {do not kn 
the sputi 


r attorney 
am no lawyer myse nival, 


ink is the 


ive still 
ll, but if so, let 
lually, by very slow degrees, Mr. Fur 


power of di 


] 


them do it.” 


Sir Peregrine understand th: 

s now threatened were not of that n: 

Mr. Mason did not now talk of proce 

vy for tl the property, but for 
hment of hi 
t at last the dreadful word 


from his lips. 
] 


recovery of 


s father’s widow 


harge as that?” 


fire literally fl 


And when h 


Mason did make such a charge he 


ho dares to make such ac 
«l the baronet, while 
eves in his anger. 
Mr. 
lim **a mean, ; 
t believe that he would « 
said Sir Peregr 


unmanly dastard.” 
man,” 
re was the fact of the charge 
ad been placed in the 
, With instructions to them to S 
ind the fact als 


it charge was to be supported possessed 


—the fact 

hands of respect- 

Vs 

» that the eviden by 

ite a prima facie appearance of strengt 

Was necessary to explain to Sir Pere- 

would also be necessary to explain it 
n. 

to understand, then, that 

’ began Sir Peregrine. 

» not to understand that I tl 
injurious to the lady; but I do f 
in a position of much jeopardy, and that 

are will be necessary.” 

‘Good Heavens! Do you mean to say tl 
n innocent person can under such circumstances 
in danger in this country ?” 
** An innocent person, Sir Peregrine, may be 
and also of 


weight of 


n danger of very great annoyance, 

ry great delay in proving that innocence. 

nt people have died under the 

We 

woman, and therefore weaker than you or I.” 
but still—. You do not say 


1 think she can be in anv real dang 


ich charges. must remember that she is 


er 


emed, from the tone of the old man’s voice, 


val for supposing that suc h could be the case. 
‘* And you intend to tell her all this ?” he asked. 
**T fear that, as her friend, neither you nor I 
vill be warranted in keeping her altogether in 
the dark. Think what her feelings would be if 
1e were summoned before a magistrate without 
iny preparation !” 
‘*No magistrate would listen to such a chars 
iid Sir Peregrine. 
‘In that he must be guided by the evidence.” 
*“T would throw 
than lend myself in any way to a proceeding so 


sooner up my commission 


juitous. 


This was all very well, and the existence of 
h a feeling showed great generosity, and per- 


haps also poetic chivalry on the part of Sir 


you 


rang thi 


“Tell her,” said Si grine, “ that 


FARM. 


> Orme; bu was not 
Mr. I] 

tes woul 

l tol 


were appare ntly 


the way of the 
obliged to ex- 
to the charg« 


if the 


irnival was 
listen 
isten to the charge- 
sound. <A refusal on 
would not be 
y Mason, as Mr 

leavort to lain. = 
°?” Sir Peregrit 


» should be 


I will, 


magistrate to do so 


asked at 
told; but as she is in 
of course, do nothing in which 
do not concur.” Upon which Sir Peregrine 
bell and desired the serva 

Mason and beg her attend- 


were 


v m1} Hin 
onvenient. 


Mr. Fur- 


nee in tl quite 
| is here.” 
When the m 
th Mrs. Orme, an 
to say 
without dis] 


» the wnt 1 
e the servant 


er limbs quivered, and that lool 
marked her face, 


Orme had 


so often 
Mrs 


th such manifest signs of si 


now 


at this instant. 
I must § § > 
m her se: eemed t 
] ld by the 


F Tri n 
a kind friend 


shall come in 


seem so 


me so?’ 


uid Mrs. 


‘such cruelty 


onder at it, dear,” sé 
. coming round to her; 
would kill me. I wonder at your 
rather than your weakness And then she 
kissed her. What was there about the 
that had made all those fond of 
near her ? 
Mrs. Orme walked with her 
and left 


strength 


woman 
her that came 
across the hall, 
her only at the library door. Ther 
she pressed her hand and again kissed her, and 
then Lady Mason turned the handle of the 
and entered the Mr. Furnival, when 
looked at her, was startled by the pallor of he: 
face, but nevertheless he thought that she had 
never looked so beautiful. ‘‘ Dear Lady Ma- 
son,” said he, ‘*I hope you are we a” 

Sir Peregrine advanced to her and handed her 
Had 
queen in distress she could not have been treat- 
But she never 
seemed to count upon this, or in any way to as- 
I should accuse her of 


] 
door 


room 


over to his own arm-chair. she been a 


ed with more gentle deference. 


sume it as her right. 
what I regard as a sin against all good taste 
to that she was humble in her de- 
sanor; but there was a soft meekness about 


were I Say 


an air of feminine dependence, a proneness 
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to lean and almost to cling as she leaned, which 
might have been felt as irresistible by any man. 
She was a woman to know in her deep sorrow 
rather than in her joy and happiness; one with 
whom one would love to weep rather than to re- 
joice. And, indeed, the present was a 
with her for weeping, not for rejoicing. 

Sir Peregrine looked as though he were her 

he took her hand, and the barrister 

immediately comforted himself with the remem- 
brance of the baronet’s great age. It was natu- 

, too, that Lady Mason should hang on him in 
his own house. So Mr. Furnival contented 
self at the first moment with touching her h 
and hoping that she was well. She answe1 


hardly a word to either of them, but sl 


tempted to smile as she 
mured something about t 
ing them. 

** Mr. Furnival thinks it best that you 
be made aware of the ste] hich ¢ n 
taken by Mr. Mason of Groby Park,” began Sir 
Peregrine. ‘Tam no lawyer myself, and ther 
fore of course I can not put my advice agai 
his.” 

**T am sure that both of you will tell me for 
the best,” she said. ; 

“In such a matter as this it is right that you 
should be guide r n. That he is as firmly 
your friend as I am there can be no doubt.” 

**T believe Lady Mason trusts me in that,” 
said the lawyer. 

‘*Indeed I do; I would trust you both in 
my thing,” she said 

** And there can be no doubt that he must be 
able to direct you for the best. I say so much 
at the first, because I myself so thoroughly de 
spise that man in Yorkshire—I am so convinced 
that any thing which his malice may prompt 
him to do must be futile, that I could not my- 
self have thought it needful to pain you by what 
must now be said.” 

This was a dreadful commencement, but she 
bore it, and even was relieved by it. Indeed, 
no tale that Mr. Furnival could have to tell 
after such an exordium would be so bad as that 
which she had feared as the possible result of 
his visit. He might have come there to let her 
know that she was at once to be carried away 
immediately to be taken to her trial—perhaps 
to be locked up in jail. In her ignorance of 
the law she could only imagine what might or 
might not happen to her at any moment, and 
therefore the words which Sir Peregrine had 
spoken relieved her rather than added te her 
fears. 

And then Mr. Furnival began his tale, and 
gradually put before her the facts of the matter. 

This he did with a choice of language and a 
delicacy of phraseology which were admirable, 
for he made her clearly understand the nature 
of the accusation which was brought against 
her without using any word which was in itself 
harsh in its bearing. He said nothing about 
fraud, or forgery, or false evidence, but he made 
it manifest to her that Joseph Mason had now 


instructed his lawyer to institute a 
proceeding against her for having f 
il to her husband’s will. 

‘I must bear it as best 
‘* May the Lord give me 

‘It is terrible to thin] 
grine; ‘* but nobody 
You are not to su 
tends to express an} 
triumph. What we fear for you is tl 
must endure before this triumph « 
Ah, if that were all! As the 


1 speaking she 


ish 
lawyer's face to s 

hes smooth word 

t she might 1 ere, 

ink that a final triumph di 

r? Sir Peregrine’s real opinion was ea 

: learned, either from his countenance ¢« 
his words; but it was not so with Mr. Fur 
In Mr. Furnival’s face, and from Mr. Fur 
words, could be leart | only that 
Furnival wished to declare. IIe 

», and fully understood it; and he 

instinctively, on the spur of t moment, 
he must now either assure | ; 
down all her hopes by the truth. That 
triumph was not certain to her—was y 
from certain! Should he now be honest to | 
friend, or dishonest? One great object 
him was to secure the support which Sir P 
grine could give by his weight in the co 
and therefore, as Sir Peregrine was pr 
was needful that he should be dishonest. 
guing thus he looked the lie, and Lady M: 
derived more comfort from that look than f 
all Sir Peregrine’s words. 

And then those various details were exp] 
ed to her which Mr. Furnival understood t 
Mr. Dockwrath had pic ked up. They Ww 
that matter of the partnership deed, and q 
tions were asked as to the man Kenneby 
the woman Bolster. They might both, L 
Mason said, have been witnesses to half a do 
deeds on that same day, for aught she knew t 
the contrary. She had been present with § 
Joseph, as far as she could now remember, d 
ing the whole of that morning, ‘‘in and 
Sir Peregrine, as you can understand.” & 
Peregrine said that he did understand perfect}: 
She did know that Mr. Usbech had been thei 
for many hours that day, probably from ten t 
two or three, and no doubt therefore much b 
iness was transacted. She herself remember 
nothing but the affair of the will; but then tl 
was no oth: 


was natural, seeing that there 
lly interested h 


fair in which she had specia 
self. 

‘No doubt these people did witness both tl 
deeds,” said Sir Peregrine. ‘‘ For myself, I « 
not conceive how that wretched man can be s 
silly as to spend his money on such a case a 
this.” 

‘*He would do any thing for revenge,” s: 
Mr. Furnival. 

And then Lady Mason was allowed to 
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: to the drawing-room, ¢ hat remained 


] 


said » gentlemen 
that 
and he 


th: 


was said betwec n 
Per 
n attorneys sh¢ 

Messrs. Slow 


there were no 


Sir r1 


Was 
he n \ | 


inxious 

yuld 
and 

more 

» profession 

lat they wer 

th 


ok 


le no further imme 
at last to | 

the firm « the 

it member 
And 


sitive ha 


tion, and consented 
n 
ourse, that tl 
his ( hambe rs. 


Nothing pr 


, or even settled to bé 


him at 
leave. 
on this morn- 
1 in the mat 
to understand that the at 


done, 
but the 
r had been made 
taking a 


persons most interest 


n absolute palpable substanc 
be taken - 
ken almost immediately. 
ft the 
;s whom he might | 
purpose. He that matter wi 
Slow and Bideawhile afterward. 
And tl as he returned to Noningsby, he 
ndered at his persiste nce in the matter. Le 
lieved that his client had been he be 
lieved that this codicil was no real instrument 
made by Sir Joseph Mason. And 
vould it not be better for him to wash his hands 
f the whole affair ? t think so, 
ind would it not be such 
hould be her advisers ? 


indec d, Vv 


Mr. Furnival, 
employ t 


must ou 
resolved to 
think be 

settle 


hous¢ ; 


would th 


en, 


ity 3 
ty 


no 
lp, 


so believi 


Others did 1 
better that 

Was he 
for himself endless trouble and annoyance that 
ould have no useful So he argued 
with hignself, and yet by the time that he had 
reached Noningsby he had determined that h 
would stand by Lady Mason to the last. H 
hated that d to him 


self when providing himself with reasons for his 


others 


not taking up 


purpose ? 


man Mason, as he declar¢ 
resolve, and regarded his bitter, malicious jus- 
tice as more criminal than any crime of which 
And then 
as he leaned back in the railway carriage he still 
saw her pale face before him, still heard the soft 
tone of her voice, and was still melted by the 
Young man, young friend of 
mine, who art now filled to the overflowing of 
and love, 
thou seest seate d opposite to thee there that grim 
] 


Lady Mason might have been guilty. 


tear in her eve. 
thy brain with poetry, with chivalry, 


1 man, with long snuffy nose, with sharp 


He is 


piercing eyes, with scanty frizzled hairs. 


nt has 
and friction of 
the words of 
to it, even as the pave- 


entime 


squeezed by the rubbin 


Poetry, the feeling if not 
} } 


dead 


] wheels trun 


e door 


hen Mr. 


Silent 


tly open, so that she mi 


Furnival left the barenet 


full hour, waiting 
in which she 


comfi 


ly Say, but yet the hoi r secine d ver 
At last she heard the 
heard Sir Peregrine’s 
hall and sho 


she heard the sound of the wh 


library 
voice a 


1k hands with hi 


, and then 


o 
moved upon the gravel 


Peregrine again sl the 


him. 


She not immediately 


she still waited a w h le, 


chair; 
ten mu 


other period of utes, an n 


+] 


lessly left the 


ise- 
room, and moving quickly and si 
the hall she knocked at Sir Pere- 


This she did so 


lently across 


grine’s door, ently that at first 


no answer was made to her. Then she knocked 
iin, hardly louder but 


and Sir Peregrine summoned 


with a1 peated rap, 


her to ' 


ape 


com in 


‘**May I trouble you once more—for one mo- 


ment ?” 
trouble. 


in the house at t] 


** Certainly, certainly ; no 


am glad : here 
time, that you may see me at any moment that 
you may hg 

‘*T do not 
to me.” 

** Bec in 

ed p 
ices are at your command. 
as I would for a—daughter. 


il 


‘ause you are in great grief, 


1use 


rrief, be 


vi 


I will act for 


know why you should be so good 


unde- 
Lady Mason, my serv- 


i 
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to the 


IK that 








1 in England, | iIngt position Of a coun- 
magistrate, who can so forget all that is du 
» honesty, to humani id to self-respect.” 
“You do not then think that I have been 
uilty of this thing ? 
‘*Guilty—I t x you guilty! No, nor does 
ink so. It is impossible that he should 
think so, I am no more sure of my own inno 


and as he spoke he took 


nee than of yours ; 


inning fast 
t audible s¢ 





to speak; ‘‘my poor dear, my ill- 


ised dear!” and as she withdrew one hand from 


a handkerchief to her 


4 
J 


lis vacant arm passed itself round 
uist. ** My poor, ill-used dear!” he said again, 
he pressed her to his old heart, and leaning 
over her he kissed her lips. 
So she stood for some few seconds, feeling that 


she was pressed close by the feeble pressure 


ot 
his arm, and then she gradually sank througl 
from his embrace, and fell upon her knees at his 
feet. She knelt at his feet, supporting herself 
with one arm upon the table, and with the oth- 
r hand she still held his hand over which her 


read was bowed. ‘‘ My friend,” she said, still 


l 


} 


sobbing, and sobbing loudly now; ‘‘my friend, 
that God has sent me in my trouble.” And 
then, with words that were wholly inaudible, she 
murmured some prayer on his behalf. 

‘*T am better now,” she said, raising herself 
juickly to her feet when a few seconds had 
passed. “T am better now,” and she stood 
erect before him. ‘ By God’s mercy I will en- 
dure it; I think I can endure it now.” 

‘If I can lighten the load—” 

**You have lightened it—of half its weight; 


but, Sir Per 


eregrine, I will leave this 
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vou will 1 leave till cloud 
have | ssed by vou You will be better t 
one now ;” and then, before she could ans 
him further, he led r to the door Ss 


that it was better for her to be alone, at 


ned up the stairs to her own chambe1 
** And why sh {I not?” said Sir Pe 
to himself, as he again walked the length 


library. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
COMMERCE. 


cius Mason 
by when Mr. Fu 








self, and I for myself. I am sure, however, 


that you will believe that my only object is 





happiness and your fair name, which is dear 


o me than any thing else in the world.” I 


answer to this, she had written again immediate- 


ly, filling her letter with sweet words of mother- 
ly love, telling him that she was sure, quite sure 


of his affection and kind spirit, and excusin 


erself for not putting the matter altogether i 

his hands by saying that she was forced to lean 
on those who had supported her from the begin- 
ning—through that former trial which had taker 
place when he, Lucius, was yet ababy. ‘‘A 


dearest Lucius, you must not be angry with 





‘*Tam suffering mucl 
under this cruel persecution, but my sufferings 


me,” she went on to say . 


would be more than doubled if my own be 





quarreled with me.”’ Lucius, when he receive: 


this, flung up his head. ‘ Quarrel with her! 


he said to himself; ‘‘nothing on earth would 
make me quarrel with her; but I can not say 
that that is right which I think to be wrong.” 
His feelings were good and honest, and kindly, 
too, in their way; but tenderness of heart wa 


not his weakness. I should wrong him if I were 
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as hard-hearted, but he flattered 
was just-hearted, which 
s had been 


vas NOW 


some- 
» same—a 
r before him, : 


brother Josep 


out ot I 
ire himsel 
is knowl 
the eve ryd Ly ¢ 
| e that that whi 
hers must be insignificant in 


e around him at Noningsby 


his exte1 

cting the I petia re 

l did his agricultural 

not even to Felix Graham, as a com 
h Felix ham ld see further i 

Ie wa 


ail, nor ambl- 


} oo 
ne others, 


He had 


ever n 
muuld ever be n 

tt forts should not b 

t Lucius Mason 


} 
iCy Sie 


was not a 

wed much wat 

lled him empty-headed 
by 

asn 


nt when he c 


h. Those «¢ 


5 thets were 
That he w 


n; and he was moreover 


le to him. 


“sacrifice. 


his talents and good qualities were ap- 


iated by one person in the house, seemed 
vident to Lady Staveley and the other married 
; they all 


dies of the party. Miss Furnival, a ; 
And, 


thought, had not found him empty-he ided, 
V be doub 
ley wou have pressed his stay at 
id Miss Furnival 
| 


Lady Staveley was always living in a fever lest 


Noningsby 


been less 


Tracious, 


ier only son, the light of her eves, s 


irrevocably in love with some lady that 


no means good enough for him. Revoc 


ted whether Lady Stave- 
Dear 


ould fall 


FARM. 


- old tavoring 
neans good 
Augus- 


tem? 


ar that 


judge tl 
Qn the 
uty had b § 
» houge during t 
1¢ amusemen 
rown-up 
so much 
he worse; 


emselves, 


med to 


ldren. 


isted in 
1 through 
the same 
who 
uring thr 
those who eal 
| presun 
ent way of thinking. 


we W 


On this special evening 
next to Augustus—a y \ 
range these matters in his ow: but had 


theless lost all her | e game. 


she had 


chance, 
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And so she had died, three times inde 


of once on! nd hi: left the table. 
tirst, having no aptitude for 

wr aces, and so they two came ti 

tire in the second drawing-room, far a1 


the card-playe rs. There was nothin 


markable in this, as Mr. Furnival and one ot 


+} 


two others who did not play commerce were also 


there; but nevertheless they were 
riticise their conduct. 

**So you are leaving to-morrow, Mr. Mason, 
said Sophia. 

‘Yes. I go home to-morrow after bri 
fast; to my own house, where for some week 
come I shall » absolutely alone.” 

**Your mother is Staying at The Cleev 
think.” 

‘* Yes—; intends remaining there as sh 


tells me. vish with all my heart > wert 


r vesterday. 
on purpose to 
has been t 
tell you how I grieve for | 
very sad. 
own house. cireum- 
as they now are, hink it would be 
better for her to be there than elsewhere. Her 
name has been disgraced—” 
*“*No, Mr. Mason; not dis 
“Yes; disgraced. Mark you, I do not say 
that she has been disgraced: and pray do not 
suppose it possi I should think so. But 


a great opprobrium has been thrown on he 


name, and it would be better, I th nk, that she 


should remain at home till she has east it off 
from her. Even for myself, I feel it 
wrong to be here; nor would I have come hak 
I known when I did come as much as I do kn 
now.”’ 

‘* But no one can for a moment think that 
your mother has done any thing that she should 
not have done.’ 


r'hen why do so many people talk of her as 
though she had committed a great crime? Miss 
I know 
it as surely as I know the fact of my own exist- 


ence 


Furnival, | know that she is innocent. 


** And we all feel the same thing.” 
** But if you were in my place—if it were 
your father whose name was so bandied about it 
people’s mouths, you would think that it be- 
hooved him to do nothing, to go nowhere. till 
he had forced the world to confess his innocence. 
And this is ten times stronger with regard to a 
woman. 
and I regret to say that she differs from me.” 

sais Why do you not speak to papa.” 

**T did once. I wentto him at his chambers. 
and he rebuked me.” 

** Rebuked you, Mr. Mason! 
that intentionally I am sure. 


I have given my mother my counsel 


He did not do 
I have heard him 
say that you are an excellent son.’ 

‘*But nevertheless he did rebuke me. Hk 


Lucius 
Mason also had died. He generally did die the 


rated from 
of the party who were st inclined to 


concerns 

tection of my 

should leave it 
» Ormes t 

"ey 2 

‘* But to m 


**Ah! but you ar 

retore I w 
rs. But no; sl 
» truth, Miss Furniy 
not yet learned to tl 
lo her I am still the boy 
to provide, not the son who should b 
rcares. As it is I feel that 

n to trouble her y 


* Grandmamma i 


hese falsehoods dow1 


vi 


small voice from the 
mamma, do have one 
three,” said anoth« 


Thank 


is, Charley Indeed 


n entitled to Christian 


A case of felo de se, I rather think.” s 
** About this time of 


does become common 


her son. 


fortunately for me, the } ha 
snapping at my own head for the 
always hangs fire.” 
There was not much of love-making in tl 


conversation which had taken plac 
voung Mason and Sophia; not much at 


to this point; but a confidence had been estab 


lished, and before he left her he did say a wor 


or two that was more tender in its nature. ‘ You 


must not be in dudgeon with me,” he said, ‘“ 


speaking to you of all this. 


have done so.’ 


**Oh no; do not say that.” 
“Tam in great grief. It is dreadful to n 
to hear these things said, and as yet I have foun 


no sympathy. 


Hitherto I have 
kept it all to myself, and perhaps I should stil 
} on} ] I 
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“J can Mr. Mason, 
ympathize with you most sin 


that I do 
I only 


assure you, 
ere ly. 
ish my sympathy could be of more valu 
‘Tt will be invaluable,” 

on th 


th 


t her, but fixing his eyes uj 
with constancy 
1 affair.” 
shall be viven,” 
g at the 

t will be toleral 


given from 


Me 
{ this sac 
SO 


a 
in 


very hard to prove 
th 


at there is no foundat 
res 


. , 
£ If those w 
Oo us turn away from us 


Oo 


ll never turn away from y 

me your hand on that, and re- 
such a promise in my ears m¢ 
had forgotten 


ho might 


r that “ans 
He 
were others in the root 
them, and that th 
ta open upon them direct from all t 
he card-table; but did mn : 
could be very but 
those who in her enthusiasm 
Nevertheless, after a 
‘There 
said; *‘and you may be sure of this, 
h me also suc h a promise does mean 
iething. And now I will say 
ind so, having received the pressure of her 
nd, she left him. 
will get you your candle,” 
7 1. 
r0od- nig! it, 
And then, 
Staveley, 
1e remainder of that evening for the 
eding to Mr. Mason’s request respecting 
r pledge. It could not be accounted strange 
she gentleman 
ith whom she was immediately talking as she 
le him good-ni 
And now 
and there’s 
we'll 


game 


in his excitement 


re nw 


looking at s a long 


} 
ic eves 


she 


Miss Furnival enthusiastic 


was one of 


ely forgot any thing. 
joment’s pause, ‘she gave him her hand. 


} 
ie 


at wit 


good-night.” 


” she said, kissing her fa- 
slight muttered word 
having sacri- 


papa, 
With a 


l she withdrew, 


aacay 
1 +} 
tl 


sake 


ut shou 


ld give her hand to the 


grandpapa is dead too, 

nobody left but us tl 
divide,” said Fanny 
erce 


of wa 


comm 


CHAPTER 


MONKTON G 


XXVIII. 


NGE. 


Dcninc these days Peregrine Orme—though 


1¢ was in love up to his very chin, seriously in 
f open- 

bed- 
that which 


ays been successful in 


1g this matter to himsel 
retirement 
r tl 


g at he would do 
1d hitherto in life alw 
ask, namely, boldly for ths 
Peregrine Orme, 
lition, did 

\_ proper 
of the H. H. 
which he had hitherto undert 


m, and resolvin 


it he 


ne 
ioing I 


wanted 
though he was 


clect 


-ely- 
e } 


in 
atten¢ 


n this cone days ne 
upon 


only 


his hunting lance 
duty 


return for 


pr ceedings was tl 


ie 


aken in 


all that 


doing a duty in going hither 
the ec 


he said, and so 
| 


the 


FARM. 
ather had done for him 
iat he conceived that he 
and thither ab 
distant meets. At thi 
period of the present season it happened that 
Not sby was more central to the proceeding 
hunt than The Cleeve, and therefore h 
enabled to think that he was 
from home chiefly business. 
. he had stoutly 
hould be asked of 


lto his gr 


grail 


his gran and 
ht 


i 
no doubt tl 


I have 


was 
ut 
yuunty to their most s 
ling s 
he 
remaining 

On on 
come to a resolu 
“Pha M: 
» Salles 

s house 


And n 


r—special 
} . 


ow ire arriy i pe nu 
bec 
10OW meet 


ble 


a chance 


nting 
US hn some 
ree a sl 
comforta 
for 
in carriages as well as to tl 
Monkton G well-k 
the p dearer 
than 
that 


“t 
rt. 


appropriate * ladies, 
Noi 


lusement to 


distance from 


ding tl 


of an 
h 


nown 


10se 


on 
ange was the name 
to the ladi 
intry, sec 
the 

an old farm-hot 
left, a 


hands of a h 


—a name perhaps 


lac 

the gentlemen of the 
do not alway 

Monkton Grange 

1 


used 


to 


show s give 


meets 
sp 
been 


as such, having 


in the 


now hardly 
irds the habitation, | 
but it still possesses the marks of an 
cient respectability and even of grandeur. It is 
approached from the high road by a Peep: doubl 
avenue of which still stand in all 

glory. The road itself has become narrow, 
the space between the side row of trees is cov 
ered by soft turf, up which those coming to th 
meet love to gallop, trying the fresh me 

their horses. And the old house itself is 
rounded by a moat, dry indeed now for th 
part, but nevertheless an evident moat, 
and well preserved, with a bridge over it whic! 
Fancy tells us must once have been a draw- 
bridge. It is here, in front of the bridge, that 
the old hounds sit upon their haunches, resting 
quietly round the horses of the huntsmen, wl 
the young dogs move about, 


if th whips allowed the 


regi 
laborer ; 


elms, their 


and 


most 


dee} 


rile 
ild wander 
of the fairest 
ot 


and wot 
the 
sights to my eyes his f 
can show. And here the sp 
congregate by d 
verally 
to calculate the 


n—one ic 


ur country ours 


rtsmen and ladies 
grees, from a distance in 
arriving first, as being less 
tim ith a racy. There 


too in the O} carriages, 


] t 
aog-cart 


able 


is room here 


re is one spot on which always sta 
let ? + r 
Iston 


the four post 


‘tsman h still comes to some 
ton Court is 
pe st 
n made to 
to move tast 


bent 


but « ht miles fron horses 
ilway 
do th 
even in his old age. i thi l, 
much too k 
much walking; from head to foot 
in man tb, with a broad, stiffly 
starched col tied rigidly round 
th: ld as he is he 
has sacri ; comfort. It is with 
difficulty that he nto his saddle, his servant 


iabidiog 1 : nd stirrup. | giving hi 


with age, and ¢ ’ tly W for 


a sport 


neck. 


ht 
nls 


m 
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rhaps some other slight assistance ; but when’ said on this occasion to young Orme. ‘Tel 
he is there, there he will remain all day, and him from me that if he fails us in this way, I 
when his old blood warms he will gallop along shall think he is getting old.” Lord Alston was 
the road with as much hot fervor as his grand- in truth five years older than Sir Peregrine, but 
if Sir Peregrine’s. ‘* And Sir Peregrine at this time was thinking of other 


son. An old friend he « 
why is not your grandfather here to-day?” he things. 
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And then a very tid 


| up the roa l, a brougham 
which was well know1 


It was v 


lor and harness; | 


Cs, 

n these parts. 
Irpose ey 

sportsmen day 


In thi 


. Thet 
the Hamwi 


to 


as 
would 
} 


pectatum veniunt; veniunt spec 
’ as it is proper, natural, and de 


, By tha 


eves, 
re and there 
included in it; 
- 

include a w 


rd drop] 

f a cavalier may be 

pecten ur” also may 
1. 3ut the Miss Tristrams came 
Perhaps there might be a slight 

ation in the manner by which they we 

for that and that only. ‘I 


of nothing else, at any rate, 


to come : 
during 
» day, when many lister 
» also well instructed a 
drawn, and usually had 
Th 
good-looking, fair-haired girls, short 
and a short decisive 
not be 


nt 


to the country to be 
rd of import to say to the huntsman. ; 
in 
, with bright gray eyes, 
de of speaking. It must 
hat they were altogether indifi 
matters as are dear to the hearts of other girls 
They 
report spoke truth of them were willing enough 
to establish themselves the world; all 
their doings of that kind had a reference to their 
ivorite amusement, and they would as soon 


imagined 


to such 
were not careless as to admiration, and if 


in but 


i 
have thought of flirting with men who did not 
| 


1unt as some other girls would with men who 
did not dance. 
I do not know that this kind of life had been 
that their 
He himself 
but he had 
become fat and lazy, and the thing had dropped 


altogether successful with them, or 
father had been right to permit it. 


had formerly been a hunting man 


away from him. Occasionally he did come out 


1 wl 


ith them, and w did not do so some oth- 


1en he 


ay no n 
Ilunting 


vouns 


sions th 
around them, 


rmer there wer 
Furnival and Miss Stav 


um, Aug 
Felix 


mount le 


having 


expressed his determina- 
m as long as they two, the ma 


and the horse, ld remain t 
warnin 
ny own 

expect me to spare your horse’ 

** You may do your worst, 
swered. ‘‘If you giv 
him have his own way, he won 
whatever you may do. 

On their road to Monkton Grang 
gspv, Pert g 
f Miss Staveley 
th 
prominent as they were gen 
How should he do it, and 
way should he commen 

might be 


three miles from Nonin 
ridden by the side « , think- 

ing more of her than of affairs of the hunt, 
rally in his thoughts 
when, and in what 
the deed? He had 
better for him if he 
ender some closer intimacy 
Madeline before he 
but the t " 

If readily. He had, in 


eles 


an idea that it 
could 


} 


between 


d 


eng 


msel absolutely ask 


closer intimacy did 
r many years, 
almost since the} re children together; but 
lately, 
ly, ther 


durin is holidays especial- 
' 


een them that close 


so often facilitates 
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hat which Peregri 

of making. And, wors: agai 
iad seen that there was such clos 

| between Madeline and ] 


lid not on that ace unt dislil 


lix Grahan 
MSiKEe th 
ter, or call him, even within his oy 
or an ass. He knew wel] 
ither the 
well that he 
ley, and, 
! ither Graham or Miss Staveley would 
l was not j 
in his o 
mpts which 
min l tl a 


He we 


taking a determined st p liket 

he would not lack the courage. 
**Do you mean to ridk 

Madeline, as they wi 


f the Grange 


could 
ore potent for his purpose 
‘If you mean by riding, Mr 
‘ross the fields with you and th 
cert unly not. I should come to grief, 
call it, at the first ditch.” 
‘And that is just what I shall do,” said F 


al 
. ] 
nel ae 


ix Graham, who was at he r ot} 
‘Then, if you take my advice, you'll remain 
+} 


ith us in the wood, and act as squire of dames. 


at On earth would Marian do if aught but 


> me asp 
x’s tail, 
adies, 
ik you, Mr. Grahay 
me pretty com] 


ft 


tiest 


faint heart will n 
ther, Miss Stavel \ 
That will do 4 
© circumstances J will ac 
parison,” 
All of which ve ry innocent ce nversatior 
verheard by Peregrine ( yrme, riding on the « 
side of Miss Stay ley’s horse. And 
t? Neither Gral ] 
bjection. But 
i in it? 
conversation, 
he remained perfectly sil 
arge circle at the head of 
enue ** It’s no use, this s rt 


**T must do it at a bl 


a . 
e said to himself. 


Ido it at all.” and then he rode away 
master of the hounds, 

As our party arrived at t¢ 
Miss Tristrams we re steppi 
rage, and they came up to shake hands with 
Miss Staveley. 


conversationa 


] 
i 


entleman who was 
occasion was o 
have sat doy 
OWN groom, 
But the ugh Ha 
rot | 


ome on that 

full of the triump! 

it 1s not often that t] 
solutely surround 
und, and when thi 
ere are seldom m; n) 
in fairly | 


On the ‘ 

let Tristram 

) , € > coming SEK 

ner had been rail igh to do it ior 
**Oh, my lo 


iday,” she s: 


prettiest thing I ever sav 
‘A great deal too pretty for me, my de: 
“Oh, you who know th, roads so well w 
certainly have been up. I suppose it was 
mules trom Cobbleton’s Bushes to R 
ham Common.” 
** Not much less. ind l, uid his ] 


rr 


unwilling to diminish th« lad 


y's triumph. 
gentleman made thx boast his lordship w 
have demonstrated that it was hardly mol 
n. 


**T timed it accurat ly from the moment 
went away,” said the ] dy, ‘and it wa 


fifty-seven minutes, Tl 
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ll Then we had a little check at Mose- 
But for that, nol 

I never shall 


snail 
coming up from there to Cri 


‘ast. 
y Bottom. 
hrough it. 


ody could have 
p 


I 


forget how dec 


le 


} » 
l rsp 


a os 


, ton. 


two men get off to ease their horses up the 


and I would have done so too, 


would not have 


i. 
stood for me to 


» was none the 
who had 
he hs 


t 


t telling 


I 


er 


chara 
id cried when s 


now how she 


ight. 
truth, 
| 


> woul 


I f 
1 not feed, 
all.”’ 


‘And broke on 


it into cold sw 
sXi said the lady, not quite 
ll enduring with patien 
his pins the next morn- 


eS. 


‘ry much on the 
w all about it, Miss 7 
I'd seen 7 


t 


ristram, 


hin 
nin 


rest , I suppose.” 
t’s the chief 


as often 


re’s nothing bu 


stand regi 


ght again 


s—that is if he’s sound, you 
d 


s sound as a bell,” said Miss Tristram. 
the | a road 
shaking 


MUA 


<n, & 
‘Hell n 
h,”’ said the 
and wl 


now the 


‘ver be samt 10rse On 


} 


] entlem 


lispering to Staveley. 


g sporting g in, 


time had come at which they 


T 


‘S past, 


il 


) move y always met at eleven; and 
to the moment, Jacob the 
intsman would summons the old 1 
“T believe we may be moy 
Williams, the 2 

1 said Jacob, looking 
keeper th 


-dahunting-watch; and th 


1 minut 
yuunds from 


ne 


ir haunches. 
Jacob,” sai 1 Mr. 
‘*The time | 
id 


1] 
l 


ti 


maste 


at a 
ata 


t 


rous time it might with truth be 


they all moved 
down a farm- 
n 


it from 


ywly away back from the Grange, 
road which led to Monkton Wood, dista 
the old house perhaps a quarter of a mil 
‘‘ May we go as far as the wood ?” said Miss 
Furnival to Augustus. ‘*‘ Without being mad 
o ride over hedges, I mean.” 
Oh, de yes 5 ride about the wood 
uf the day. It will be an hour and a half be- 
e a fox will break—even if he ever breaks.” 
‘*Dear me! how tired you will be 
Now do say something pretty, Mr. Staveley. 
‘It’s not my We shall be tired, 
but up 
ur 


ae ar, and 


us. 


ol 


r 


not 


and 


the 
same cuts in the 
nor does it improve the 


f of Dp 


I 
wood for an I 


you, thing. Galloping 


lown the 3) and 
half is not exciting ; 
matter much if we stand still, as one should do 
by rights.” 
‘¢That would be very slow.” 
‘You need not be af i‘, 
here. vy body will 


Ev: } 
Vor. XXIII.—No. 1 


ral 


a 


, 
D 


SOY 


“ARM. 


} 
A 


nend 
pend 


though the very world « ed on their gal 
loping. 
‘I'm so glad; that’s just what I like 
1 n, Miss Tris- 
hus- 


** Every body except Lor 
" 


ram, am other old st Wliil 


] 


I ap 


I t] an at two 


There 


van 1orses, 
o'clock : 
is nothing so valuabl 


*Doy u think it nice s 


rati 
“Ah m 
that 
into the e: 


miration 


cause we : 
afraid eyen 
se Dear 


that you would sut 


To time the 
before 


{ ] 
nna 


] 


a small 


) they 


} 


put 


for 


} 


Y 
ors 


don’t care much 
for Heaven's sake ¢ 
should not have a chanct 
so slack.” 

And now the hot 
lves i 


centre roadway 


1 


nds w 
nd 
la gr 
Her 


men 


Ss Ss he woo l, a 
t 
in the middle of it. 
prac 
who prop 
but 


that there 


yw 


tice SK 
{ } ] 
Line ( 


rl 


very many lingered a 


was but one other 


rcoming th 


without ove 


ite and dang 
There be 
» entering 
gap, and young Gi 


k a getting over « 


broke 


said 


} 
i 


year,” the s 
" “Did 
they both remained at tl 

And others, a numerous body 


] ped up at 
! 


though } 
t 


f the 
orwu 


I 


adies, gallo 


avs ) 1us maste 


huntsman did so. 
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1 down after me wherever I 

‘*T believe they think I'm to 
aid more es- 
Miss ‘Tristram, who was always in 
ntider and I fear that th 


ulluded to included Miss Furnival and 


soe 38 
This seemed to b 


se ct 1ce 


eager sound 
yund’s voice; a single, sharp, happy open- 
bark, and Harriet Tristram was the fir 
g * Just fir 
d twenty . Lid 
to Lord Alston. ‘*That’s not 
wood | > til ‘ 


aod,” 


ing 


declare that the game was foun 
seconds, my lord,” s: 
ram 
iS. 
ymmonly said his lordship. 
: »> get out of it?” 

, here for xt hour, Ir 
’ said the lady, not moving her horse 


thoug 


hare we ( 
the n 
from the place where she stood, many 


» more impetuous of the men were alread) 
; een a fox 
go away from here with est a minute 
but that was later I 

February. Foxes are aw 
All which obs ed a ; 
acute sporting observatic the part of Miss 
Tristram. 
And then the he dogs became fast 
juent, as they drove the brute a 
om one part of the 
x. Sure there is no sound like it for filling 
a man’s heart with an eager desire to be at work. 
What may be the trumpet i I do not 
know, but I can imagine that it same 
And now a few of them were stan 
ular piece 
xciting of them all 

's away!” 

vood. ‘The good-natured beast, 
it was hardly past Christmas- 


in the season, a 
iv from home then.” 
, 


rvations wonderfu 


music 
and fi ross and 
. 


large wood to an- 


ing 
when a 
reached 
shouted a whip from 


of grass, 


time, | msented to bless at once so many 
anxious sportsmen, and had left the back of the 
covert with the full pack at his heels. 
‘**'There is no gate that way, Miss Tristram,” 
said 
‘There’s a double 
said she, 


a gentleman. 

ditch and bank that will 
do as well,” and away she went di- 
rectly after the hounds, regardless altogether of 
the gates. 
who were with her, followed close 
track. 


Peregrine Orme and Felix Graham, 
upon 


ERNST II. OF SAXE-COBURG- 
GOTILA., 

TOW that the smoke of the 35,000 shots has 

the guests have departed, 


a cleared 
the oak-wreath withered, the banners rolled up 
for the next time, and the first National Con- 
n of German Riflemen declared to be a 
great success, we may already begin to calculate 
its dire In the popular estimation it 
stands for more than it really is, and, therefore, 
is more than it seems. 
Mere expertness with the rifle is a simple art, 
and the various corps of shooters might develop 


away, 


venti 


ct results. 


her | 


| Free Cities ; 


| horizontal 
proached. 


their skill to an equal extent without 
1c. But the éc/at given to t 

» trial at which all Germany 

tne 1 . 
tend directly 

iations popular, and to gr« 
rand efficiency. 

on 


: renown, h rewards which 


victors 


lies the ide ‘making t ( 
strong for their own defense, of 
from the 

a spirit of unity, : 


them together 
motn 
and of aims, in spit 
in vain has t 
The people 
A PrEopLe, y1 
by no narrow 
powe rful ex ns 


tical dream, 


animate 


‘onvention at Gotha, as 
rs’ Festival, to be 
which 5000 partic 
is the deep, 1 
1859, an a 
thirty thous: nd m 
has for ) » union of all the 
elements of Progress in an organized b 
shall work for the After | 
and thither; after many 
of ignes fatui through the swamps of 


between twenty 


same end. 
derings hither 
Red Re- 
publicanism, Communism, and Socialis1 
Liberal Part 
rational and proper path. 
Republ 
Party, ag g strengtl 
action is beaten back on every side 
We left 
boring T 
tha on the day 
purpose of witnessing the 
The little city 
for weeks in advance with the fea 
not be able to hold all her guests. 
at least, that they should be worthily ent 
ed, and her citizens (with the exception of 
nobility, who, for the most 


y in Germany has at last fon 
There is no | 
but a wise, enlightened N 


ican, 
iinst whose growil 
our summer ql 

i 
in For 


pre vious te 


arters 
est, and | 


» the 


Luiringi 


had been excit 
r that she v 
She resol 


from abroad 


part, stood suilenly 
Hun- 
dreds of houses were opened fi r the strangers, 
ty ium} hal ar 

es built, and prizes, by scores, contributed 
the victors Silver goblets from Duke 
Ernst I., and the Duchess, Prince Albert, th 
Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, 1 the 

rifles and revolvers, 
spoons, cases of wine, gold watches, embroider 


aloof) spared neither pains nor expense. 
flags were made, wreaths woven, 
came 


ant 


sets of silver 


gun-belts and game-bags, meerschaum pip 
igi port-folios, cushions, books, and statu- 
ettes ; the children’s schools 
neighborhood brought together their p/ 
to buy some trifle which should represent th 
interest in the festival. 

From afar, over the trees, the old banner 
the German Empire—black, red, and gold 
bars—waved a 


igars, 


in t 


and even 


welcome as we ap- 
It is not ten years since these colors 
were prohibited in almost every part of Ger- 
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As we entered the suburbs the colors color of Schleswig 
green and white) and Thiiringia (red erland 
te) floated from every house, subordinate, and unit) 
r, to the all-embracing national flag. The house was hung with garlands, principally 
road station, whence the German oak, loope | th knots of ro 


music, were crowded vor and disposed in a great va f forms, 


n, hurrying down to receive the expected every 


ns. Presently we hear the yelling of 


ymotives, which come slowly up the grade 
| Weimar, drawing twe 
4 } 


. ] } 
an arbor Overlooking the 


Lu gh which the strangers must as pt 
Trumpets blow, the le rush past, and har 
lers rattle—out goes the sunshine, and 
es the rain! We huddle together , t 
hich affords but slight protec- express himself by mear * outward symbols 
lf an he always puts an 1 al lI m. 
We followed th ati tl r ion to the 
» See- outskirts of the city, where hospitable windows 
rget- had been offere us. hort distance beyor 
» shooting-hall and target-stands, around 
yurt of show-booths had already sprung 
men with their escort, uy 1e square gate-way was composed of t 


tep on the muddy road. 1¢ shields of German States, set in feathery frames of 


spectators are their fir, while on either og masts, spira 
I uting, vay wreathed to th ummit, lifted high in air thei 
» Germans have not } “ar crow! neapie li . From the centre of the arch 
ey have been kept si ated the colors of the German empire. 
y have not recovered the full use of their Boom! went the cannon from the castle, an- 
nouncing that the procession had started. All 
morning we set out betimes for the : rch bel gan to chime—a circumstan 
» centre of the city, where whereat the fi sactionists in Gotha were 
cession was to form. Ve had the h r ly shocked. The road was already lined 
sorting Friiulein Hildegarde, i er oak <pectant crowds, who filled the banks on eith« 
f red, black, : d. From de, while the central space was kept cl 
ghs of the park two similar- mounted gens d’armes. Somewhat in adva 
ens sprang out to meet us, and of the procession came Duke Ernst, drivir 
formed a vanguard, before which the , span of black-ma duns, an vith such 
ell back and made us a passage. The | skillful hand th: » doubt not but many of t! 
iare lies on the northern side of the | strangers supposed he was the coachman. 
ll crowned by the castle of Friedenstein, A blast of trumpets, a stretching of the nec 
pproaching it from the top, we looked down of the crowd, an increasing murmur, and thi 
as into an arena, filled with waving flags and | procession comes! It is a double display, f 
masses of men, and sprinkled all over the Turners of Thiiringia hold their conventi 
tering points of color. The gray old in Gotha at the same time, and have joi 
cil-hall, in the centre, thrust a flag from | their forces to those of the riflemen. ‘ I 
y window, and shook its pendent wreaths | mer first appear, preceded by music, and graced 
’ oak-leaves in the wind. The fountain was , by the presence of a second hundred of maidens 
idden in a pyramid of birchen boughs, and dar- | in white. with wreath of white flowers and rose- 
g young peasants clung to every coign of yant- colored scarfs. Then comes the corps of Turn 
e offered by its layers ‘of basins. In the mid-| ers. Ah! here is some sign of life, but not from 
: of an openspace, kept clear by gens d’armes, | the spectators: they are simply silent and cu- 
chief marshal was riding to and fro, while | rious. Ihe various deputations greet the la- 
; aids stationed the various deputations of rifle- | dies of our party with genuine cheers—mild, 
men at their posts, ready to fall in at the proper deed, but well-meant. Handkerchiefs fouris 
time. The crowd, thousands in number, look- acknowledgment. Students in velvet caps wave 
ed on in silence. their swords, banners dip, and the trumpets blow 
We descended into the square, broke through | a fanfaron, as they pass. Young, gallant fellows 
the guarded space, and took leave of our maid-_ in gray linen, they can do something else besides 
ens at the door of the council-hall, where ninety- spring bars and climb ladders hand over hand. 
seven others were waiting for them. On all We count the maidens, who seem to be por- 
sides waved the flags of the various German tioned off as angelic escorts to the sendael 
States: the black and white of Prussia; the bearers until the hundredth is reached. Now 
blue and silver of Bavaria; the red and yellow | the riflemen! The band plays ‘“ Schleswig- 
of Baden; the fortress, in a red field, of Ham- Holstein, sea-surrounded,” as they pass the tri- 
burg; the Saxon and Thiiringian colors; the tri- | colored flag. Company after company of rifle- 


ing 
clit 


1 


ne 
} 








men appear, in plain gray or blue fatigue uni- 
form, but preceded by officers in astonishing 





Who are these in green and gold, 
with such plumed chapeaux, such excessive 
epaul ts, such length of sword 
field-marshals? you ask. By no means, my 


friend: they are not even soldiers. It is pleas- 





? Generals? 


ant to know that the vanity of seeing one’s self 

‘in full regimentals” is not confined to militia 
officers. Some of the banners, however, tat- 
tered and riddled in former wars, told a differ- 
ent story. Decidedly the best-looking corps in 
the entire procession were the Coburg ‘Turners, 
in their blue flannel shirts and linen trowsers. 
They were armed with rifle, sword-bayonet, and 
revolver, and commanded by an ex-captain of 
Garibaldi’s Sicilian army, whom the Duke had 
summoned from Switzerland for the purpose of 
giving them a military organization and disci- 
pline. 

The presence of the two hundred maidens 
was the most pleasing feature of the display 
to the eye, at least The flowing lines of the 
white robes, the soft gleam of the colored searfs, 
and the bright flush of the girlish faces, wound 
like a thread of 





race and 


pl 


a 





ity through the 
long files of the men. Here, again, we recog 
nized the artistic sense, if not the direct arrange- 
ment of an artist. Another lesson of the festi 
val was afforded by the perfect order preserve l 
by the spectators, thousands of whom were peas- 
ants from the surrounding country. The very 
freedom which was allowed was in itself a guar- 
antee of order—a fact which some continental 
governments are slow to learn. 

After the procession had passed we descended 
from our windows and followed in the rear, de- 
signing to enter the inclosure in season to hear 
the Duke’s address of welcome, and the song 
‘“* The Tricolor,” to which he had com- 
posed the music. The standard-bearers formed 
a double line from the triumphal gate-way to the 
portico of the hall, upon which the Duke stood, 
surrounded by the officers of the Convention. 








His speech occupied about five minutes in de- 
livery After referring to that new direction of 
the popular ideas which had called forth the festi- 
val, he said, in a firm, decided tone, ** Stre neth 
and skill shall to-day unite in emulation for 
prizes, in order that the individual, elevated by 
the consciousness of his own value, may become 
more valuable to the entire people. The chief 
aim of these mutual endeavors should be the pro- 
tection of the great German Fatherland, and the 
preservation of its honor. With such feelings 
let us reach to one another the fraternal hand!” 
Many of the riflemen from abroad, who were ac- 
customed to see their own rulers surrounded by 
the rigid ceremonials of the German courts, were 
astonished at the manly simplicity for which 
Ernst II. is distinguished. ‘* Why,” said one 
of them, ‘‘it’s really comical to see your Duke!” 
** Why so?” we asked—not knowing that ‘‘ com- 
ical,” in his dialect, expressed the highest meas- 
ure of admiration. ‘* You see,” he said, ‘‘I 
once had the honor of standing before our king. 
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Ah, ha! bow down and be silent: don 
recognize the divinity ? But here—he’s an 
like ourselves: yes, actually a human by 
He walks, and talks, and lets the sun shine wi; 
out his permission!” 

Th shooting 
] 


lays, immediately commenced. The 


, Which was to continu 
‘ 

all, thirteen hundred riflemen present 
senting every German State, with the ex 
of Austria. At the commencement the 
twenty tasgets, but the pressure for a char 
shoot was so great that ten more wer 

quently added. The shooting-stand was 
cious pavilion, erected for the purpose, « 
western side of which were twenty stalls, 
bered to correspond with the targets. TT) 
ter were also named in the order of ra 
first, to which the highest prizes were att 
being ** Germany ;” the second, *‘ Duke ] 
the third, ‘*Thiiringia; 
wig-Holstein.” Afterward came the Gt 








and the fourth, **S 
rivers, and then the representative men; al 
whom Humboldt, Fichte, and Arndt had a pla 
The distance was four hundred feet for t 
the targets, and two hundred and fifty feet 
the remainder. The manner of shootin 
divided into three « lasses, 80 arrange lt 
class should apply to both distances: Ist, s 
ing ‘** with free hand,” without rest or aid of 
kind; 2d, with the use of the diopter, o1 
gauge; and 3d, with rests, and all othe 
ances, at will. Thus, the rifleman who « 
bined the first-class with the greatest dist: 
and hit the centre oftenest in proportion t 
number of shots, would be entitled to the h 
est prizes. These technical arrangements y 
a great worry to the committee, who wert 
to take into consideration the diversity of hal 
and preferences among the riflemen. 

The cracking of rifles became more and 1 
frequent, and soon rattled, in seattering y 
from one end of the pavilion to the otl 
We were interested in noticing the arran 
of the targets. Each was double, turning uj 
a pivot midway between the two, so that wher 
one was up the other was down, and conce: 
from sight in a pit, in which the attendant s 
His duty was, whenever a shot was fired, to t 
the axle, bringing the target down to not 
shot with the same movement which elevate 
the other for a fresh one. The shots were cat 
fully registered, and the record sent back t 
pavilion from time to time, in a bag attached t 
a traveling rope. It is a lucky circumstan 
that none of the attendants were wounded dt 
ing the festival. Once, indeed, there 
slight alarm. One of the targets having fail 


to revolve, the firing was suspended and th 





i 
examined, when the man was found lying sound 
asleep at the bottom, with an empty beer-mu; 
beside him! It is no less an illustration of th 
care and method native to the German charact 
that, although 35,000 shots in all were fired, 
no accident of any kind occurred. 

The ambition of the riflemen was stimulated 
by the silver gleam of the prizes, arranged for 
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ttle ple adjoining the main hall. | e hs : Ernst II. with being a demagdQue ; 

pediment of this temple, painted by with heading the popular movement merely for 
hneider, illustrated the (just now the sake of gratifyin 10l] ambition : 

gend of t 

old emperor 1 the 

auser, With ll ( be: ird 


} 


1c slumber they can n I that hi u » has been the 


while the ravens fly ar und 
as they ( ue ‘ " 
binds him; the hour of his aw: a 
yet come. But on ecith 
verns, the mountain-gnomes are I 
rds, casting bulle’s, and ham- | t a the flood whicl 
guns. dsarbarossa symbol- rtainly since the Schlesw 
We should have repre- | i } 
r, if not in the act of awak- 
urting in his sleep. ‘To com 
, one of the ravens should be 
ith yellow wings; the second 
“pal tiara, and with the keys of 
claws; and the third with a)! 
enting, not Prussia, but Natio when 
pride and stubbornness 


ies the military caste in Ger- 


s had a grand 
ill at the thea 
n to the mountains on the f reby t n} 
The riflemen also had their ball, | consolidated in hat of the greater pov 

ons there was a departure from | practica wal nity. And now, 


performance in 


The theatre was open on all | indefatigabl 
to every one who chose to enter. Tl 
no door-keepers, no managers ; 
the stage to the top of the gallery 
as crowded to suffocation with a mixed | and, n 
Vi ying in costume from the most | terances, 
ball toilet to the shabby dress of the | which might 
To be sure this feature made it | cool than his. 
in the true sense of the word, but at On the last day 
» of the guests for whose pleasure the | members assembled i 
riven a short address, recommending 
till night, for four days, | of a permanent union of volunt 


rom mornin 
“racked, the old lindens shook in blasts | throughout all Germany, not only fi 
, the noisy booths proclaimed their attr ose Of uniting upon normal regula 
and the beer-barrels were emptied. At) gard to the exercises, but also to ar 
lose of the festival, De Leuw, of Diisseldorf, | pline the young men, so that 
leclared to be the first shot, and Dorner, of | constitute a reserve for t 
Besides the contrib- | time to crea i 
; * hundred in number, there were | he, ‘‘ is past. 
prizes in money, and the lucky first | the sake of their 
zen of sharp-shooters received several hundred | dangers which threaten our 
s apiece, together with their silver goblets | people is beyond danger as soon as it ; 
spoons. | united, truly strong.” ‘The proposal was unani- 


} 

Not the least circumstance which has contrib- | mously : sd. <A pli: ieee en doubter, how- 

uted to the success of the shooting-match is the | ever ring the day, ventured to approach the 
| 


} 


» party possesses a leader who not} Duke and to say: ‘‘ Your Highness, your word 


ys an agrees popul: rity among the |} » noble and patriotic ; but will you star 


g himself a reigning Prince, is| them?” Thi . Duk e answered, good-humor 1h} 
»a guarantee of its character for his fe flow. |clapping the speaker on the shoulder, ‘‘ My 
and a shield for itself against their fore-| friend, all that I have heretofore promised I 
opposition. This leader is Ernst II., Duke have performed: I think you may safely confide 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, whom we best know in| in me this time 
“a as the elder brother of Prince Albert | I had rece ntly the honor of a long pt rsonal 
ngland, while in Germany the latter is best | internew with Ernst I., from which I came 
younger brother of the Duke. | away with a _ agreeable impression of his 
aye Pe toss | the Junkerthum, or | character and talent I had previously 
chy, as the reactionary nobility are call-| presented to him bales the visit of Prince 
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bert to G 
struck by |} 


or, which offered 


vears and wi 


lemean 


ago, 


off-hand, animated ¢ 


a marked contrast 


s free, 


what reserved and haughty bearing of his voun- 


g 
ger brother. On my way through Coburg to the 
Franconian Switzerlanda monthago, 


I expressed 
Ministry, 
stle of Callenberg, near 


a wish, through a friend in th to wait 
upon him at eca 
idence in the early summer 
as at once give and with a 


n, 

which relieved me from any fear of in- 
m. 

On alighting from the train at the Coburg 

station, I was accosted by a personage in a whit 

cravat, who, after satisfying himself as to my 

identity, **His Highness 


you to dinner, at the Callenberg, at seven o’clock 


announced, expects 


this evening.” Then, probably suspecting that 
American might be unfamiliar with the re 
rements of cos 


ly need 


tume, he add d, ina wh 


a a black cravat and 
I satisfied his mind on that 


sper 
ou Ol 

{ ? 

we proceeded together to the hotel 

the further precaution of ordering 


the ah 
the car 


in order that I might be pune tual; but Iw 
ady aware that punctuality is a necessary vir- 
of princes. 

rhe evening was delicious, and the drive of 
three miles was a cheerful ante-chamber, through 
which to enter pleasant so iety. (There are few 
European courts which can be thus designated. 
The old fortress of Coburg, where Luther wrote. 
d, Heis a Tower of Strer a 7 

he sun, and long shadows |: 


A mild bre 


, and frosted 


in 


ulows of Rosenan. eze, hay 


hills 
of their upturned | 
African, 


and conducted me to ar 


scented, blew over the 


s with the silver 
The Duk« ’s val ft, a stout 


entrance, 


ms, with 


The castle completely covers the 
» mountain, and is visible 


I was about entering, when I 


far 


was con 


fronted by a tall, stately gentleman, who bowed 


With appropriate gravity. One of the lackeys, 
eing that I did not recognize him, introduced 
him, with ready tact “The Oberhofinarshall 


as 
Ch ” 


| = : . 
amberiaim) von - personage 
court 


eously conducted 


around the terrace 
and pointed out the beauties of the landscape. 


[ had been upon the Callenberg years before 
but 1 


me 


mit had never seen it in the splendor of'summer. 

There is scare ly a more exquisite situation in 
Germany. It differs from Reinhardtsbrunn as 
a mountain differs from a valley, depending more 
on the natural characteristics of the view than on 
the artistie devel pment of Nature. It is high 
enough to command a wide and grand panorama, 
yet not so high as to lose the sentiment and ex- 
pression of the different features. Each angle 
of the parapet gives you a new landscape. There 
is, first, the valley of Coburg, crowned by its 
hill and fortress; then a broad mountain of dark 
firs, all else shut out from view; then a vision 
of England — hedge-row green 


trees, 


lawns, 


to the some- | voleanie peaks of the Gleichhere 
] 
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clumps of oak, and water; and 
plain, stretching away to the w 
ge ri 


Th hill itself 


the sky. 
} 


and the cast] 


trees on the 
‘on the summit so tho) 
nery that it 

vning expression of the whol 
Presently the Duke’s Adjutant, Hi 
ter, arrived, in com} any with his w 
ill of whom I was 


Adjutant was a sli 


monizes w 


> sc 


ural cro. 


t of w presented it 


to 
am : eee: 
Phe ght, gentl ma 


vith an air of refinement and intel] £ 
s handsome and and 
Scarcely 


graceful, 
ry elegantly, dressed. 
n red 


f a few commonplaces, wh« 
Duchess came out upon t 


} 
u“ 


Chamberlain immediately pres 
Princess 


latter. Alex 


She was the 
i of t I 
Of m m height, a full rat 


rad a sister gnil 
her 
ur, blue ey 

ty of m 


aff 


who is certainly one of the 


in Europe, but far 


mot 


His 


; firm at 


nose 

l shai ly cut, 

ort, pointed beard increase 
of decision. It 

head—such as might h:; 


Ernst who was carried off ] y the 


I t] 
tl 
is a medieval 
modern 


ight, Kunz von Kaufungen, and wh 


na direct line. He 


ancestor i 
fond of 


out-door diversio1 


own 
ly hunting, riding, d 

tanned face and hands gave eviden¢ 
He me off to the parapet 

comment on the landscape ; 


took 
but in 
utes dinner was announced, 
company. The etiquette ; 
ple. The Duke and Duchess took the | 


as a stranger, following 


and we rej 


obs« rved was vers 


in advance of tl 
dies, to my surprise—and the Chamb 
brought up the rear. 
first of 


observed. 


The princely pair 
this the 
There was a free, u 
strained flow of conversation, in which all 


served, course, but wa 


formality 


part, and the subject was naturally varied, w 
out waiting for the Ruler to give the cue. 1 
Duke, it is true, was the leader, not from his 
position, but from natural right. I can 
ju lge of the depth, but I can testify to the great 
extent of his acquirements. He has, at | 


not 





MRS. STIRLING’ 


and 
» least rtan 
With an 


in every fiel 


mp 
admira 
rest 
| which 


bjects 


upon 


animat 


prov kes the ¢ 


comes In conta 


should think, we 
s is the reas itt 
He 


burg] 


him and the nobil 


th intelligent ier 


an 


if he 
him eminent 
a work on the S 


ents whicl were not a 


have made in various 
he author of hles- 
war, and the composer of five « 
** Santa Chiara” and * 


ttained a certain px 


= fonsange ty 
r pl , 
with al 

prud ‘ 

ibt, but inte 

his enemic 
nds the 


to his future that 

es, and his fri 

which lasted at 

for « 

called my attention 
of the Seg 


l particularly about the 


out an hour, we 


itfee and 


ne cigars. 


terrace 
specimen 
inquir 
the temperature is pould 
acclimat 
1 me to a corner of 
iest Wo 


anxious to > it « 


invit 


He then 
} 


vet, looking d ] 


wn on the lovel 
ersation soon became entirely 

essed his political 

and there 

what he prot bably desired - 

In fact, 

member that I was ad dressing a rei 

and he had the full ¢ 

3 I have not tl right 

, but I will venture to give one remark 


reticence, insti- 


by 
a similar 
1 to re- 
Prin 

ful. 
to repei it this con- 


frankness on my part. I cease 


ening 
such 


advantage of forget 


in evi con In spea mang s of a certain crowned 
ul, the Duke said: ‘* He has one rare quali- 
He heat i views which are direct- 

ly oppos dt fray own, turns them over in his 
min 1, and, 1¢ finds them good, 
frankly that he 
An admirable quality!” said I: ‘it would 
to ae if all her rulers 
it.” To which he assented most heart 


ie 
adopts them, 
ng.” 
be 


possessed 


a Pel oh was wri 
a blessing 
ily. 

in regard to our American difficulties, he ex- 
earnestly as I could have 
doubted, however, the 
would hold the field, 
taining mense force which the 
Government could bring against them. 
plained that resistance, even ¢ ’ 
was but a part of that enormous Southern vani- 
ty which did not seem to be appreciated by 
European the struggle; but the 
Duke evidently disbelieved in a vanity so at vari- 
Whether his vie 


himself as 
He 


lerates 


pressed 
d sired. 
Confe 


whether 
ascer- 
the 


im 


gainst 


spectat yrs of 


ance with common sense. 
are right will soon be tested 


S RECEPTION. 


uainted with him. 


MRS. STIRLING’S RECEPTION. 


* When tl . dinner, or , call not 


pretty wife was spx 


Ss ft, heavy-fall ng bro 
indsome room, hal 
library . 
on a little m 
girl and the d 
alabaster sl 
their 
the 
tl 


vening ea 
ig up a dail 


went on: 


all. 
to do now 
John Stirling smi 
sp neryexcoian: comes ern, After all, I - 
lieve it is the love of power that makes you wo- 
men so delight in homes of 
doubt, gentle as 
find you as austere as th 
*T declare, John, 


you seem, 
you are ft 


scold, and I’m sure every thin 


e bee n he re 
hole week, Nellie, and all the 
But don’t look sober. I have every con- 
n yourability to keepthe wheels moving. 
until her husband be- 
ain, and rallic 


nicely since we hay 


so A 


new. 


brooms 

fidencc 
She sat silent a while, 

to hear her voice ag 

abstraction. 

it, little one? 

ut 

minister, an¢ 


gan to want 
her for her 
‘“ What 
} 


wn study ab 


in a 
I'm 


seem 


is 


something 


br 
your prime 
state secrets and cares of g¢ 


wa 


woul Id see 


wondering, 
matter 
urties 
There w 


} 


onl 
certain 
m™m ny pe 


mother 5? 


as n, 
as I 


went 


a do. 

ile 
ere the Hurlbuts 
twice, 


ze how we to wh we 


ar 


times, and the Graysons 


» went every where.” 
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John Stirling knew that very well. Some 
what reserved of nature save to those of his own 
household, and not fond of general society, go 


ing to a continual round of parties had been one 
of thi first 
winter little 


z he idea cross¢ d his mind, as she spoke, 


sacrifices he had made, during the 


of his marriage, to please his gay 
wile. 
that she too had wearied of so much excitement, 
and was 
er life 

“« Yes,” he answered, ‘* I know we went out a 
great deal, but I thought you liked it.”’ 

** Yes, I liked it,” she said, with a little em- 
barrassment, for her woman’s intuition divined 
the course his thoughts had taken. sy 
only thinking, John, that, having accepted so 
many invitations, every one would say we wer 
very mean did not give at least one large 
party in return. It would be just the best time 


now, don’t you see? Every thin have is so 


going to propose, for the future, a quiet- 


was 


if we 


gr we 


fresh and new—our drawing-rooms are really 


elegant! I should so like to gather our friends 
round us, and gi 
**'That’s 


Nellie. How mucl 


air cost us ?” 


ive a sort of house-warming !” 
a primitive, comfortable-sounding 
term, 
little a 
**Oh, I’ve thought that all over. 
have to ask every one we knew. 


Jes 


1 would this friendly 


We should 
It wouldn't do 
to slight any. les, the more the merrier, 
We could have Smith get up the 
supper and furnish the decorations. His bill 
would be about three hundred and fifty—say 
fifty more for music; and a new dress for me.” 
** Five hundred dollars, ch, Nel 
** Yes, Iam sure I could make five hundred 
do it handsomely. I could send out the invita- 
tions for week after next.” 
bd Well, dear, 
I really didn’t know receptions were such 
hundred dollars for 
one evening’s entertainment ; and the prospect 


you know. 


lie? 


you must let me dream over 
if. 
expensive affairs. Five 
of a hard winter, and so much suffering among 
the poor! Well, I'll tell you in the morning. 
If I can make up my mind that it is right, you 
shall have the party.” 
The rest of the evening was a little constrain- 
The young wife, seeing that her husband 
did not care to talk about the reception any 
more just then, struggled bravely to avoid the 


od 


subject, and inasmuch as it held possession of 
all her thoughts, was rather an absent-minded 
companion. 

That night, after his wife was quietly asleep 
beside him, John Stirling spent an hour of not 
untroubled thought. Unlike Nellie, he had been 
brought up in a quiet country home, where five 
hundred dollars would have been thought a by 
no means inadequate provision for the support 
of the whole family during an entire year. Was 
it right, cou/d it be right, to spend it all upon 
one evening’s entertainment ?—for the sake, too, 
of people who would be in benefited 
thereby—whose choicest pleasures were so com- 
mon that they had already palled upon their 
senses ? Sut then, as his wife had suggested, 
they had been out so much—would not this 


nowise 


‘come, 
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drawing back from a return of civil 


-—and John Sti 
the pride of a sensitive man, from the least 
putation of 

rrue, his capital was his own, and his |} 


od, but he had not felt that he could af 


1G 


ities 


very mean x shrank, wit] 


meanness. They were not 
was 2 


spend mo 


to 
home expenses, an 

upon which he had not counted, coming at 
Surely he could not dare, 
ing? Could he affor 

lulged child of w 
h anxious though 


in the 


Nellie, 


althy parents, knew n 


if 
result 


su 
morning 
good-by kiss, he said, in a 
ber than he meant it should be, 

*¢ Well, dear, you shall have your ] 
can begin making your arrangenfents 
Here i hundred dollars for the 
adornments; I will pay Smith and the 


afterward.” 
That was all. 


unselfish 


John Stirling hac 
temper, and when he had n 
mind to grant his wife the indulgence s 
would not like him t 
pleasure by any indications of dissati 
Still, as I have hinted, 

strong, and her nature sensitive and 
ble, and she 


it have been 
her intuitions y 
impr 

of having ]} 
against his ov 
wishes that rather disinclined her to comme 


had a certain sense 
suaded her husband somewhat 
her preparations. It was nearly eleven o'clock 
before she dressed herself for her shopping ex- 
pedition. 
elegant fall hat when she 
door, and presently a s 


She was just tying the strings of her 

heard a 
ant came in with t 
le chil l, who had brou 
home some s« wing, wanted to see her. 

Mrs. Stirling was motherly by instinct, 

her heart warmed at once to the shy little creat 
It 


quite too young, 


ring at tl 
information that a litt 
and 


ure who came timidly in. was a girl n 


more than seven ol 
Mrs. Stirling thought trusted alone in th¢ 
but then she herself had been broug 
up under the successive rule of 
and governess. 

She took the bundle from the child’s hand, 
and said, with the same bright, kind smile whicl 
ed John Stirling’s bachelor heart 

**Where did you come from, and how did 
you find the way here alone, you poor littl 


thing?” 


years 
. to be 
streets ; 


nurs¢ ry-maid 


had wil away, 


‘*Sister Anne sent ma'am. She |} 
done your embroidery, and she thought if 
to pay Mr. Jenkins, 
maybe he would let us stay in the room till she 
got a little better.” 
‘“ She is sick, then ?” 
‘Yes’m. She didn’t feel 
It has been hard gettin 
mer, for the ladies she works for were most all 
out of town, and some of them owing her; and 
I s’pose the worry and the not having much to 


me, 


could get the money for it, 


well enough to 


os 


long all sum- 


eat did it, ma‘am.”’ 
Mrs. Stirling leaned toward the little creature 





MRS. 


iked at he r 
y, she thought, 


more closely. ‘ould i 
cre that pe 
so large, and the skin so transparent 
‘little 
jing to spend five hundred dollars in one 
feast felt a 
dainties? She knew now what thoughts 
he spoke 


poor. he a 


blue « eyes 


thing actually suffering for bread, and 


1, ing those who never want 
n of 
been in her husband’s mind when 
among the 


the ee ring 

isantly, 

Well, child, 

1 then I will ith y 

il better speak to her about the work.” 
‘Isn't it right? C vy her?” 
f alarm, ke w 


tur 
curs 


you must have some lun¢ 


ro W uu to see y 
an’t you pa 


& start o 


ale 
1 


ymanliness and the 1 
nsion of misfi 


mature we 


yrtune which are among the sad- 
I ts of poverty. 
‘s. Stirling r 


elieved her with ready sympa- 


the work is all right. 


but I want to see your sis 


Tes indeed, 
» more, and perhaps I can do her ~~ d. 
the kind lady’s heart : 
lave seen the ea 
hed child devoured the lunch wl 

fore her in the kitchen. 
1 few moments they to st 
Stirling had replaced her velvet mantle | 
shawl, her French hat 
nd a basket in her hand, 
dainties with which she hoy 
girl's palate, she 
ross the city toward C 
therto terra incognita to her. 
In a half-d 


yw court, 


would have made 


} cvrerness with whi 


ilf-famis 
were ready 
by a nto 
with conta 

pe Moat 
followed the child 
Street—a locality 


she found the object of her search. 


back room lighted by window. 
mosphere struck her, in spite of her warm attire, 
vit] nm chill. Evid ver 
The dampness on the walls, the 
eerlessness, Was 


one 
sudd ntly the sun n 
there. r 
al aspect of gloom and ch 
y relieved by an air of scrupulous neatness, 
hich pervaded every thing. Mrs, Stirling had 
ready noticed this quality in the attire of 
hild, whi and poor and patched, 
Was as immaculate in its cleanliness as her own. 
At the window, the older 
Eve ry 
now and then a spasm of coughing seized her, 
which compelled her to lay down her work, and 
hands on her side, while the paleness 
of thin cheek flushed into hectic. Mrs. 
Stirling had not seen her before since spring— 
the work returned that morning having been 
sent to her by a servant. She went up to her 
ind sat down in a chair which stood near 
“* Jour 
came 
said, 


h, though cheap 
attempting to sew, 
sister sat, but she was evidently very ill. 


clasp both 


her 


sister said you were sick, and so I 
to see if I could be of use to you,” she 
in gentle tones, which of themselves car- 
ried a certain comfort with them. ‘‘ You have 
hanged terribly since spring. I must hear all 
about it; but I want you should eat what I have 
brought you 


-here are some wine-jelly, and a 


bit of cold chicken—they will do you good.” 


}in 


ilapidated wooden house, in a nar- | 


She went up two flights of stairs, and entered a | 
on 

The at- | 

| both 


STIRLING’S RECEPTION. 


girl look 


greeal 


The poor 
involuntary 
blushed deeply, a 


very grate 


ness 


please, I will wait until y 
ne at present to attend t 
‘*No indeed!” Mrs. 
pretty, absolute fashion. 
! 


talk with vou a whil 


en somethi 


as lun 


‘No, 
the kind y 


‘amily, 


in our 
ms 
died 

. caught 
attenda think it 


was grief whi him in 


three month 


though not s 


equires to live 


** Fifteen, a1 
between us two.” 
‘And 
ever 
*‘Oh no! My fa 
sold for enough to ke ep 
aunt, who lived here, 


since?” 

s books 
me tin 
brought us to Bi st 


her. She to 


and 


us s« 


lived with 
ind I worked in 
buy our clothe 
It is only 
that I have been all al 

‘* You came out of the sh 

Ves, | I could n 
with me, and she had 

1 indeed I 
have 

** But surely 
usual this summer? 

‘*Oh yes, ma’ he ladies 
mostly out of town in the s 
so winters I try to save somet! ielp us 
through. But last was so hard that I 
had not as much work as usual, and this sum- 
mer we have not been very well off. I had to 
give up the comfortable room I used to ha e, be- 
cause I could not earn enough to pay for it, and 
I suppose the dampne ss here has not Just agrec d 
with me.” 

She tried to smile, but the tears came 
Mrs. Stirling took he 
pressure. 

** Don’t ery. 
now. I 


a shop, and earned en 
Ip Aunt Martha w 
} 


since she di 


Ss and he 
living. 


ago, 


me W 
5 n l 


cause 


no one 


so much.” 
have suffered 


¢ mbri idere 
more than 
I work for are 

, and 


am. 
mm 


winter 


instead. 


1 wit! mforting 


han 


Be 


am sure I can infl 


iMence 


tter times are coming to you 


you a good 
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leal ™ You shall ha 
and we1 


unhe 


that ve 
smiled sadly. 


landlord has seen to th 


-morrow. 
vill find 


difficult matt 


a] 
n 
this. 
again ; 
work 
comto 
the 


} 


the " 
done, and with 
trembled on Anne 
out of 
home : 

On 
was 


ut waiting fi 


Hadly’ 


n 
with autumn ¢ 
dollar note 


She 


olk 
in foram 
respectable-looking house on M 
then hurried home 
She met her husband, 


on the Suff 
ins. only went 


} 
wher 


five o’clock dinner, with a bean 


meal was well cook and ne 


r COZY ning-roo 


1 


to himself 
} 
i 


der he 
own home n’t 

‘What is it, ] e?”h 
, hesi 


ire! 


said 


in ansv 

wife’s eves, 
‘You are sure 

five hundred doll 

to 


aside 


’ nn, you ¢ 
ars without dé 
yur | 
htful claims ?” 


yourself or y 


any ri 


**T hope, Nellie, if I had n 


should not h 
to ple 
if I wanted very n 
thing else?” 
**T don't 
mean.” 


she s 


luc 


en what,” 


h indeed t 


understand what 


home 


* the eml 


that thi 
vad a thing 
( asked, uft era 


usiness—without 


ve enough to do, 


u move out of this damp, 


will make 
girl? 
riris 


2a] 
2ATLK 


yrtle Street, a 
1 he came 
ing smile. 
atly served 
1 fair: 
1 went with 


and when 


m, it is no 

s being 

after all. 
while, 


tating look in his 


to him. 


ire me that 


spi 
i 


in 


Ing at 


1V Injustice 


putting 


ot thought so, I 


: nel} 
vu, mucl 


‘¢ what 


» use it for some- 


you can possibly 


For answer she detailed to him the events of 


When she was throt 
seems so hard, John, fi 


the day. 

<s% 
minister’s daughter too, to be s 
and living, 
miserable, 


or rather 
damp, unhealthy } 
with a hundred dollars, I 
I stopped in ¢ 
on my way home to-day, and 
had a bright, goodssized 
sun lies the day, 
seventy a year, 


already : 


how, 
so comfortable. 


nice, 
half 


dolls 


There 


and a carpet on the 


irs 


r that poor gir 


dying by 


igh, she said: 


la 
uffering for food : 
in that 
can 


inches, 
lace. I 

could make her 
it Nurse Smead’s, 
I found that she 
room, where the 


see 


which she would let for 


> is a stove in it 
floor, and thirty 


dollars 


more 


Ww ould 
1 for ‘ 


edom 

get well. 

lle, and with the 

» could ve so nicel 
hool. I have it 


permission, 


from 

She is very skillful 
work she could e; 
lL J oma ( 
all plat and 


goes the hashed d 


an 


your 


poe Ket 
re} us nselfi 
generous, un 


face ot 
Hk 
an object 
uld you to the 
like you to look 


aia 


as the 
so the 


ing it, face was 


But he 
, in the tone 


not say nN. 


of one raising 
W weal 


uld not 


is not s 
trimming 
I should 


> party, Johi 


of the 
thing 


arrangement 


handsome as any 


you quite set uy] 


‘¢ Are not vou, d 


| se a few 
ied and untied 
ilk apron several Then 
light s gh the 
athered before her ey 
le in th 
ly, and 


m 

the tassel 
t times. 
ed up, 


whic! 


an eager ining throu 
ud somehow 
** | suppose there are many peo] 
st as worthy as Anne Had 
as much ?” 

Nellie; ] 


that WV 


a , ju 
g help just 
"« Without 
( - ci ig now 
ld you help me 
ink I ree Some ¢ 
which he can not afford to relieve, makes a } 
ness man’s heart ache alm 
‘Then four hundred 
you would not have given otherwise will 


good deal, 


of wor 
ming 
to find them ?” 


doubt. ntv 


inter is c¢ 


“aSses, 


ise of destituti 


‘¢ 

‘] th 
} 

st every day.” 
dollars extra, wl 
won't it ?” 

“Yes, a great deal. 
‘Yes. it is arg as 
John, 
entertainment for those who do not need it, 


It is a large sum.” 

you said |] 

night, a single evenil 

but 

t large when we compare it with the wants of 
u ] 

» suffer John, I have no wish to give 


that party. Will you take the money for doit 


those wh« 


good?” 
Sut 
Hurlbuts, 
One 


The 
fric 
mean.” 

‘* We can ask them all, a few at a time— 
Your ordinary housekeeping 
allowance is liberal enough for that. If that 
does not please them, after all, John” — and 
the little woman hid her face on her husband's 
shoulder, uttered 
her deepest thoughts, or mentioned, even to him, 
the emotions which she held most sacred ~*¢if 
they should not approve it, it matters so much 
more what He thinks who told us to invite to 


invited 2 
all 
to 


who have 
th 


would 


those 


e Grays 


ons 


your 


ond Is? like be thought 


those we care for. 


for she was one who seldom 













































PHILIP. 








John 

















He had loved the gay, half-spoiled g what and Ellen Stirling's feast that winter and wer 
word expresses what he felt for the noble, self- | comforted how many hungry mouths were 
sacrifi nv m that day had revealed | filled—how many fires were kindled in cheerless 
to him ? rooms? Wasthe sacrifice of g £ one even- 
g l t h us with flowers, 

Anne Hadly’s heart was lightened next day) jocund with music, gay with dance and song, 
fa wy burden, and sl S as teful for too great? Let the day of everlasting reckon- 

Mrs. S delicacy as f 1 l i le e! 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. 
BY W. M. TH. 

| int the dominoes, the cl th 

etite-verre of the patrie. And do not Britis 

rrojans, who emigrate to the continent of Eu- 

rope, take their Troy with them’ 1 know 
4 the quarters of Paris which sw Tro- 
jans From Peace Street to of the 
Star are collected thousands of refugees from our 

Ilium. Under the arcades of the Rue de Rivoli 
you meet, at certain hours, as many of our Tro- 

{ jans as of the natives. In the Trojan inns of 
y Meurice, the Louvre, etc., we swarm. We have 


numerous Anglo-Trojan doctors and apotheca- 
ries, who give us the dear pills and doses of Per- 
gamus. We go to Mrs. Gu 
Colombin, and can purchase the sandwiches of 
roy, the pale ale and sherry of Troy, and the 
lear, dear muffins of home. We live for years 
never speaking any language but our native Tro- 
} jan; except to our servants, whom we instruct 


| 
| in the Trojan way of preparing toast for break- 





CHAPTER XXI. 


OF DANCING, DINING, DYING. 


fast; Trojan bread-sauce for fowls and _par- 
tridges; Trojan corned beef, ete. We have 


temples where we worship according to the Tro- 


()’? school-boys remember how, when pious] jan rites. A kindly sight is that which one 
Aineas was compelled by painful cireum-| beholds of a Sunday in the E 
nces 





n- | beholds of ie Elysian fields and 
is of En- 
vart, red- 
they landed; raising temples to the Trojan gods; | cheeked, marching to their churches, their gild- 


ct 


to quit his country, he and his select| the St. Honoré quarter, of processic 





band of Trojans founded a new Troy, where | glish grown people and children, st: 





prayer-books in hand, to sing in a stranger’s 
deavoring, to the utmost of their power, to re-| land the sacred songs of their Zion. I am sure 
call their beloved native place. In like man-| there are many English in Paris. who never 
ner, British Trojans and French Trojans take | speak to any native above the rank of a waiter 
their Troy every where. Algiers I have only | or shopman. Not long since I was listening to 
seen from the sea; but New Orleans and Leices-| a Frenchman at Folkestone, speaking English 
ter Square I have visited; and have seen a quaint | to the waiters and acting as interpreter for his 
old France still lingering on the banks of the| party. He spoke pretty well and very quickly. 
Mississippi; a d 


building streets with Trojan names; and en-| ¢ 


ingy modern France round that | He was irresistibly comical. I wonder how we 
great Globe of Mr. Wyld’s, which they say is| maintained our gravity. And you and I, my 
coming to an end. There are French cafés, | dea friend, when we speak French? I dare 
billiards, estaminets, waiters, markers, poor|say we are just as absurd. As absurd? And 
Frenchmen, and rich F 








Frenchmen, in a new|why not? Don’t you be discouraged, young 
Paris—shabby and dirty, it is true, but offer-| fellow. Courage, mon jeune ami! Remember, 
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When /Eneas lan led : Carthage, I dare say | to bear for poor de but her lean 


he spoke ¢ Custos tinian with a ridiculous Trojar 
accent: but for all that poor Dido fell despc 


son of Anchises, my boy. 
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a cc > eo way with them. 
- | if the general's wife w 


rately in love with him. ‘Take example by the 


Never mind the gram- | and Charlotte’s pretty face and n 


Mrs. Baynes was, to be 


1, ders were accustomed to many a burdey : an 
as quarrelsome and odio 
he, as madame said, was as soft as a mutt 


ann Ss 


mar or the pronunciation, but tackle the lady | the admiration of all. The yellow Miss B 


und speak your mind to her as best you can. 


rhis is the plan which the Vicomte de a 
ised to adopt. He was following a cours of 


English according to the celebrated meth: dk Jol 
son. The « 
the vicomte, with laudable assiduity, went t 


all English parties to which he could gain ar 


s assembled twice a week; an 


sere tion, for the purpose of acquiring the 


English language, and marrying wne Anglai 


This industrious young man even went au Tem-| regularly. The day after tl 


p/e on Sundays for the purpose of familiarizin 
himself with the English language; and as he sat 
under Doctor Murrogh Macmanus of T. C. D. 


a very eloquent preacher at Paris in those days, | and otherwise to soothe then 


the vicomte acquired a very fine pronunciation. 
Attached to the cause of unfortunate monarchy 
ull over the world, the vicomte had fought in 
the Spanish earliest armies. He waltzed well; 
and madame thought his cross looked nice at 
her parties. Will it be believed that Mrs. Gen- 
ral Baynes took this gentleman into special 
favor; talked with him at soirée after soirée; 
never laughed at his English; encouraged her 
girl to waltz with him (which he did to perfec- 
tion, whereas poor Clive was but a hulking 
and clumsy performer I 


; and showed him the 
greatest favor, until one day, on going into 
Mrs. Bonus’s, the house agent (who lets lodg- 
ings, and sells British pickles, tea, sherry, and 
the like), she found the vicomte oceupying a 





stool as clerk in Mr. Bonus’s establishment, 
where for twelve hundred francs a year he g 
his invaluable services during the day! Mrs. 
Baynes took poor madame severely to task for 
admitting such a man to her assen ‘ 
dame was astonished. Monsieur was a gent] 





man of ancient family who had met with mis 


fortunes. He was earning his maintenan 
To sit in a bureau was not a dishonor. Know- 
ing that boutique meant shop and g meant 


boy, Mrs. Baynes made use of the words bou- 

tique garcon the next time she saw the vicomte. 

The little man wept tears of rage and mortifica- 

tion. There was a very painful scene, at whic 

thank Mercy, poor 

was not present. 
¢ 





h, 
Charlotte thought, Philip 
Were it not for the general's 
cheveux blancs (by which phrase the vicomte 

ry kindly designated General Baynes’s chest- 
nut top-knot the vicomte would have had rea- 
son from him. 


‘*Charming miss,” he said to 
Charlotte, ‘‘ your respectable papa is safe from 
n 


1y sword! Madame, your mamma has 


dressed me words which I qualify not. But 





you—you are too ’andsome, too good, to despise 
a poor soldier, a poor gentleman!” I have 
heard the vicomte still dances at boardimg- 
houses, and is still in pursuit of an Anglaise. 
He must be a wooer now almost as elderly as 
the good general whose scalp he respected. 








] 
ade | 


der s, those h: ipless elade rly oO rphi ins left in Dé 


might bins their lips with envy, but they ne 
could make them as red as Miss Charlott 
ng mouth. ‘To the honor of Madame § 


smili 
i lensk be it said that never My word or hint 


) he cause those unhappy y« t ladies at 
1} less pain. She never stint d the m of any n 
No full-priced pensioner of n me's ¢ 


1ave breakfast, luncheon, dinners served 1 


their mother’s flis 


gf | that g 0d Madame Smolensk took early cups ot 


tea to the girls’ rooms with her own hand 
I believe helped to do the hair of 








Baynes never lost 






grim way, 





arance reg irding ther 
The two old officers were now especially polit 
to the poor things, and the general rapped o1 
r the knuckles 


Brenda, ‘‘If your uncle is a lord, wl 


of his boys ove g£ 
vy doe 


he give you any money? 


‘And these girls 





could not keep their secret It 


used to hold their heads above mine, and their 





mother use! to give herself such airs!” cried 
Mrs. Baynes. ‘‘And Eliza Baynes used 
flatter those poor girls and their mother, and 
fancy they were going to make a woman of fas] 
m of her!” said Mrs. Bunch. 
our weaknesses. Lords are not yours, my dear. 
Faith, I don’t think yor u know one,” says stout 


little Colonel Bunch. ‘I wouldn't pay a duch- 


at woman !” ¢1 d 


Mrs. Bunel mung ladies, and I be- 


lieve gave them a little supply of coin from her 





private purse. <A word as to their private his- 
tory. Their mamma became the terror of board- 


ing-house kee} 





pers: and the poor girls practiced 
their duets all over Europe. Mrs. 
noble nephew, the present Strongitharm (as a 


3oldero’s 


friend who knows the fashionable world informs 
me), was victimized by his own uncle, and a 
most — affair occurred between them at a 
game at ** bli The Honorable Mrs. 
Boldero is living in the precincts of Holyrood ; 


one of her daughters is happily married to a 


nd hookey. : 


minister, and the other to an apothecary who 
was called in to attend her in quinsy. So lam 
inclined to think that phrase about ‘ select” 
boarding-houses is a mere compliment 





‘y term, 
and as for the strictest references being given 
|} and require 


I certainly should not lay out ex- 
i tra money for printing that expression in my 


‘* We all have 





PHILIP. 


vertisement were I g to set up an estab- 
lishment myself. 
Old college frienc | 

from time to time, and rejoiced in carry 
ff to Borel’s or the Trois Fréres, and | 

ng him who had been so hospit 

Yes, thanks be to Heaven, 

ritans in pretty large 
ands ready enough to succor a man in mis- 
I could nam<¢ 
» about in chariots and look at people's 
ies and write queer figures and qucer Latin 


who occultly made 


Lumber s world, 


two or three gentlemen 


a purse con 


seven or ten score fees, and sent 
} 


» Dr. Firmin in his banishment. 


h had behaved as ill as might be, but 
was Without a penny or a friend. 

Dr Goodenough, among other ph 

t his hands into his pocket. Having heartily 

1 and 


Firmin in 
» melted toward the 
ven could believe that 


in his profession, and in } 


mistrusted 


prosperity, 
poor fugitive 
Firmin had 
is practice 
lite a quack. 

ghed 
ruin was complete, h 


p's ld college and s¢ hool cronies lat 
ng that, 


1ea now his 
was thinking about marriage. Such 


a plan was 
Mr. Firmin’s known prudence 
ght. But they to 


iis proposed union which had struck us at home 


witl 


made an objection 


enough, or 
. hat a 
or Phil laying up for his 


wo or three of our mutual com- 


Papa-in-law was well 


but ah, ye pows rs! w 


le this remark on returning to work 


1 chambers after their autumn holiday. W 


tnions mat 


r had too much charity or Mrs. 

what Philip told us about her did not servi 
e our regard. 

hristmas Mr. aff: 

m a brief visit to London. We 

jealous that he took up his quarters 

friend of Thornhaugh Street, who 

nted that he 


] 
ul 


Bayn S35 


Firmin’s own 


urs 


little 
should dine with us, pro- 
d have the pleasure of housing 

ier kind shelter. High and mighty 
le as we were—for under what humble roofs 
loes not Vanity hold her sway ?- , who knew 
Mrs. B 
early story, would have condescended to receive 
her into our society; but it was the little lady 
My 
vou have 
My 


unless you 


we 


indon’s virtues, and were aware of her 


herself who had her pride, and held aloof. ‘* 
me the education 
aroline said to my Vv ife. 
well; 
should be took ill, and then, ma’am, you'll see 
that I will be gla Philip can 
come and see me; and a blessing it is to me to 
But I shouldn't be happy 

The 


parents did not give 


ma’am,” ( 
» is not here, I know very 


enough to come. 


m him. 


Sct eyes ¢ 


your drawing-room, nor you in having me 

ing; and no wonder: 

I don’t mind. 
I scarce had 

but what I taught myself. My p: 

means of learning me much: and it 


to one another, God bless ’em! 
My education was not cared for. 
line 


any schooling 


hadn’t the 


The | 


is too late to g 
all his 


» to 
stoc l an l his 
linen, poor fellow! beautit wish they kep 

You'll give 


my love to the young lady, won't you, ma’am ? 


it as nice in France, wh 


s a blessing to me to hear how 
} ! He has gh temper, Phil- 


and gentle she is! li 
ip | them he likes can easy 


and, oh! it good 
a hi 
p have; but manage 
him. You have been his best kind friends; and 
so will she be, I trust; and tl 

though  hey’re poor. 

And richest 
that’s the happiest, that can see in many a fine 
her 


you 


its 


rich, haven’t they? 
house where Nurse Brandon goes and has 
open, though she don’t say 
In Nurse Bra 


prattle on to us when she came us. 


much, 
would 
She 
would share our meal, always thanking by name 
the o helped her. She insisted on 
calling our children ** Miss” and ‘* Master,’ 
I think those young satirists did not laugh often 
or unkindly at her peculiarities. I know they 
that Nurse Brandon very 1; 
1e took care of her fi 
and that she had passed through very great 
and that she had nursed Unck 
had ill indeed, 
ople would have b 
and that her life 
sick, and 


eves 


know.” this way 


servant wl 


and 


were told 


root 


and that sl in his old 


age 
criefs al rst 
been and 


n afraid to 


Philip when very 
when many 
come near him; 
tending tl in doing 
neighbor 

One day « 
pen to read il 
in London. 
f his own ys inhabit 
He liked the e¢ ‘ulne a hotel better. 
Ringwood House was too large a 0 dismal. 


He did not care to eat a solitary mutton-chop 


in a great dining-room surrounded by ghostly 


images of dead Ringwoods—his dead son, a boy 
who had died in his boyhood; his dead brothe1 
attired in the uniform of his day (in w 

is no little 
Firmin, the lonel’s 


wood’s dead self, finally, 


1 
resembian 


ture there w: 
grandson 
young man, wl 


en Lawrence 
whe j 


n he was tl 
] 
l 


his friends. that’s 


to look at,” th au 
the picture, and breaking out into the old-fash- 
ioned I 


e old man woul 
oaths which garnishe d 
“That fellow 
and sleep all night, or go without 
and drink his f 
and never have a headache; ar 
the fox killed three 
er. That was once aman, as old Marlborough 
said, looking at ture Now 
doctor’s my master; my doctor a 

nal gout over him. I 
dens, like a babi only I've shed al 
hang ! If I drink th 

my butler threatens me. You young fellow, who 


many conversa- 


tions in his young days. could 
; : 
all 


sle p as he chose ; 


ride dai 
yur bottles, 
d break his col- 
hours aft 


lar-bone, and see 


his own pi 

and pud- 
teeth, 
sherry, 


l my 


‘em ree glasses of 
haven’t two-pence in your pocket, by George, I 
like to change with you! Only you 


wouldn’t, hang you, you wouldn't! Why, I 


would 
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£ 


don’t believe Todhunter would change with 
me: would you, Todhunter ?—and you're about 


as fond of a great man as any fellow I ever 


knew. Don’t tell me. You are, Sir! Why, 
when I walked with you on Ryde sands one day, 
I said to that fe 
think I could order the sea to stand still?’ I 
did. And you had never heard of King Canute 
hanged if you had—and never read any book 
except the Stud-book and Mrs. Glass’s Cook- 


ery, hanged if you did.” Such remarks and 





ow, ‘ Todhunter, d 





conversations of his relative has Philip reported 
tome. ‘Two or vhree men about town had very 
} 


good imitations of this toothless, blas- 
phemous old cynic. He was splendid and pe- 


rowling, 


nurious; violent and easily led; surrounded by 
flatterers and utterly lonely. He had old-world 
notions, which I believe have passed out of the 
manners of great folks now. He thought it be- 


neath him to travel by railway, and his post 
chaise was one of the 





last on the road. The 
tide rolled on in spite of this old Can l 
has long sinee rolled over him and his post- 
chaise. Why, almost all his imitators are actu 
ally dead; and only this year, when old Jack 
Mummers gave an imitation of him at Bays’s 
(where Jack’s mimicry used to be received with 
shouts of laughter but a few years since), there 
was a dismal silence in the coffee-room, except 
from two or three young men at a near table 
who said, ** What is the old fool mumbling and 
swearing at now? An imitation of Lord Ring- 


wood, and who was he?” So our names pass 


away, and are forgotten: and the tallest statues, 
do not the sands of time accumulate and over- 
whelm them? J have not forgotten my lord, 
any more than I have forgotten the cock of my 
school, about whom, perhaps, you don’t care to 
hear. I see my lord’s bald head, and hooked 
beak, and bushy eyebrows, and tall velvet col- 
lar, and brass buttons, and great black mouth, 
and trembling hand, and trembling parasites 
round him, and I can hear his voice, and great 
oaths, and laughter. You parasites of to-day 


are bowing to other great people ; and this great 
one, who was alive only yesterday, is as dead as 
George IV. or Nebuchadnezzar. 

Well, we happen to read that Philip’s noble 
relative, Lord Ringwood, has arrived at - 
hotel, while Philip is staying with us: and I 
own that I counsel my friend to go and wait 
upon his lordship. He had been very kind at 
Paris: he had evidently taken a liking to Phil- 
ip. Firmin ought to go and see him. Who 
knows? Lord Ringwood might be inclined to 
do something for his brother’s grandson. 

This was just the point, which any one who 
knew Philip should have hesitated to urge upon 
him. To try and make him bow and smile on 
a great man with a view to future favors, was 
to demand the impossible from Firmin. The 
king’s men may lead the king’s horses to the 
water, but the king himself can’t make them 
drink. I own that I came back to the subject, 
and urged it repeatedly on my friend. ** I have 
been,” said Philip, sulkily. ‘I have left a 





card upon him. If he wants me, he can send 
to No. 120 Queen Squ West S 
present hotel But if you think | 

me any thing beyond a dinner, I tell 














in his hospitalities, and - 

ally gracious to Philip. Mugford was pleased 
with Firmin’s letters; and you may be sur 
severer critics did not contradict their fri 
good-natured patron. We drove tothe s 
an villa at Ham} stead, and steaming od rs 
soup, mutton, onions, rushed out into the |} 
to give us welcome, and to warn us ¢ l 
cheer in store for the party. 7 
of Mugford’s days for countermanding si 
es, 1 promise you. Men in black with 
white cotton gloves were in waiting to 1 
us, and Mrs. Mugford, in a rich blue sati 
feathers, a profusion of flounces, laces, 1 - 
bouts, jewels, and eau-de-Cologne, rose to 
come us from a stately sofa here she s 
re led by her child n Thes too ( 1 
brilliant dresses, with shining v-com 

Che ladies, of course, \ bega 
about their children, and my wife’s w 


admiration for Mrs. Mugford’s last baby I thin] 





won that worthy lady’s good-will at once. | 
made some remark regarding one of the boys as 
being the pietul of his father, \ nh W: 
lucky I don’t know why, but I have it 

her husband’s own admissio1 Mrs. Mug- 
ford ; vs thinks I am ‘‘chaffing” |} O 
of the boys frankly informed me ther sx 

for dint and w! 1 a cheertul cloop 
heard from a neighboring room, 11 t 


was ] 1 drawing tl ec corks. W i y s] ould M 


‘* James, hold your tongue ; do now?” Bett 
wine than was poured forth when those corks 
were drawn, never flowed from bottle.—I sav, I 
never saw better wine nor more bottles. If ever 





v be said to have groaned 





be applied to Mug- 


I'wvsden would have 


pression might with 
ford’s mahog 





feasted forty people with the meal here provided 


for eight by our most | 





entertainer. 
Though Mugford’s editor was present, who 
thinks himself a ve ry fine fellow, I assure you, 
but whose name I am not at liberty to divulge, 
all the honors of the entertainment were for the 
Paris Correspondent, who was specially request- 
ed to take Mrs. M. to dinner As an earl's 
grand-nephew, and a lord’s great-grandson, of 
course we felt that this place of honor was Fir- 
min’s right. How Mrs. Mugford pressed him 


to eat! She carved—I am very glad she would 


g 
not let Philip carve for her, for he might hav 
sent the goose into her lap- she carved, I say, 


and I really think she gave him more stufling 


than to any of us, but that may have been mere 
envy on my part. Allusions to Lord Ringwood 

ner. ‘** Lord 
R. has come to town, Mr. F., I perceive,” says 
Mugford, winking. ‘* You’ve been to see him, 


were repeatedly made during dit 











PHILIP. 


Mr. Firmin glared at me 
he had to own he had been to call on 


Mugford led the conver 


very 


y shins under 
many times I ha 
h in its time ha 


a kick for 


parks, prope 


ipled on so many 
each time Lord Ringwood’s 
rties, were mentioned, 
allowance. Mrs. Mugford would 
ya little pheasant, Mr. 

I dare say they ‘not as good as 
i kick from Philip), or Mug 
“Mr. F., try that ’ock! 
better wine than that.” 
upon my tibia under th¢ 
“John! Iw s, me and Mr. Fir- 
Join Mr. P.,” and 


r dinner to the ladies 


issist yout 


l Ringy od hasn't 
readful punishment 
; O OCK 
us, 
s my wie 

L me 


| their mysteries, inform 


nversation was inces 
vood fi 


house. ‘he 


y and Firmin’s 


nobl meeting of the ok 
min in Paris was discussed with 

His lordship called him Philip most 
! vy fond of Mr. Firmin. A 
rd had told Mrs. Mugford that somebo 


md of Mr. Firmin. She hop 


lmmens 


1@ Was very 
very fi ‘ h d 
lordship would 
What ? 
Mugford should 
? (and wonder in- 
bird had told Mrs. M. 
that dear, good little 


who was engaged—and here th 


and that his 
by his ephe 


t Mrs. 


be a match 


1 she did.) A little 
riend of both ladies, 
srandon, 
‘rsation went off into mysteries which I cer 
shall not reveal. Suffice it that Mrs. 
rford is one of Mrs. Brandon’s best, kind- 
, and most constant patrons—or might I be 
rmitted to say matrons ?—and had received a 
t favorable 

nd | 


rt not 


eport of us from the little nurse 


iere Mrs. Pendennis gave a verbatim re- 
only of our hostess’s speech, but of her 
nt. ‘* Yes, ma’am,’’ says Mrs. 


» Mrs. Pendennis, ** our friend Mrs. 


nanner and acc 


a certain ger tlem whose 
His manner is cold, 
He seems to be 
sometimes—don’t say No; 


: or twice 


shall be nameless. 
t laughing 
[saw him 
at dinner, both him and Mr, Fir- 
But he is a true friend, Mrs. Brandon 
i And when you know him, his heart 

Is it? Amen. A 
writer has composed, in not very late days, a 
ly of which the cheerful moral is, that we 
are **not so bad Aren't 
Amen, a Give us thy hearty hand, 
Tartuffe, how the world has been mistaken in 
you! Macbeth! put that little affair of the 
murder out of your mind. It was a momenta- 
; and who is not weak at 
Blifil, a more maligned man than you does not 
' 


exist! 


to say ‘aughty. 


Once 


min. 


distinguished 


come 


as we seem.” we? 
gain. Tago! 


ry weakness times ? 
have been mis- 
Let us expunge the vulgar ex- 

it of all prayer- 
books; open the port-holes of all hulks; | 


O humanity! how we 


taken in vou! 


pression ‘* miserable sinners” out of 


— 
reank 


entertainment 
the occasion 
asonableness 

1 of help 

from hi V althy kinsman, ane ct lly foreed 
him to promise to wait ] 
L gra 

pretend 
Mr. Firmin 
Though he 
| with what 


| twinges 


woman, W 
misfortune b l her 
back—lI should like 
her in my mind's e) 


ng this tootman. 


nts to Mr. Rudg 
, after 


and wheedling tl 
iled on him ar 
h J f co Talbot 
tL him too in Tal ily way. 
id nod, and a | arty do 
you do? ifter dh es made and 
ymuld 


s a good 


pres 
isked after his healt 


Twsyden flatter 


It was a wink, how 


answered 
“Rudge! 


be, 


if you happen 

; y lord don’t want 

you!” And with a grave courtesy, I can fancy 

Mr. Rudge bowing to Mr. and Mrs. 
and 


} 
Oo be 
t 


passing that way, and my 
Twvsden, 


nd thanking them, descending to Mrs. 
Blenkinsop’s skinny room where » port-wine 
~and if Mr. Rudge an Blenkin 
sop are confidential, I can fancy their talking 
over the chara I e folks 


y do; 


is ready- 


up stairs. Servants ll 


some 


and if master and mistres gs, these 


m out. 


wretched meni 
Now, no duke 1 mm lo lly and con- 

in his | ing tha r. Philip Fir- 
se days, 


he gave Mr. 


ils somet 





SE ett graeme easy 
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Rudge out of his plenty; and the man remem- 
bered his generosity when he was poor; and 
declared in a select society, and in the com- 
pany of the relative of a person from whom I 
have the information—declared in the presence 
of Captain Gann at the Admiral B—ng Club 
in fact, that Mr. Heff was always a swell; but 
since he was done, he, Rudge, ‘‘ was blest if 
that young chap warn’t a greater swell than 
hever.” And Rudge actually liked this poor 
young fellow better than the family in Walpole 
Street, whom Mr. R. pronounced to be ‘a shab- 
by lot.” And in fact it was Rudge as well as 
myst If who advised that Philip should see his 
lordship 

When at Jength Phili; 
Mr. Rudge said, ‘‘ My lord will see you, Sir, I 
think. He h: ‘ king ‘you. He's 
very unwell. I } 


his second visit, 


a fit of th 
gout, I thir i : 

And coming back to Philip, after a brief di 
ared face, he re- 
peated the permission ‘r, and again cau- 


pearance and wit 


tioned him, saying lord was very 


queer.” 


In fact, as we learned afterward, through the | 


} 


channel previously indicated, my lord, when he | 


heard that Philip had called, eried, *‘He / 18s, 
has he. Hang him, send him in;” using, I am 
constrained to say, in place of the monosyllabli 
‘*hang,” a much stronger expression. 

“*Oh, it’s you, is it?” says my lord. You 
have been in London ever so long. 


g Twysden 
told me of you vesterday.’ 
‘**T have called before, Sir,’’ said Philip, very 


qui uy. 
**T wonder you have tl 

Sir!” cries the old man, glaring at Philip. His 

lordship’s countenance was of a gamboge color: 

his noble eyes were blood-shot and starting; his 


voice, always very harsh and strident, was now 
specially unpleasant; and fror e crater of his 
mouth shot loud exp] 

‘Face! my lord?” say *hilip, still very 
meek. 

‘¢ Ves, if you eall that a f. ich is « 
ered over with hair like a baboon!” 


growled my 


lord, showing his tusks. 


, 
| 
**'Twysden was her 


last night, and tells me some pretty news about 
you.” 

Philip blushed ; he knew what the news most 
likely wo ild be. 

**'Twysden says that now you are a pauper, 
by George, and living by breaking stones in thi 
street—you have been such an infernal, drivel- 
ing, hanged fool, as to engage yourself to an- 
other pauper he 

Poor Phil 


wily: I beg vour m., mv lord, vou 


turned white from red, and spoke 


‘IT said you were a han roared 


nan; ‘*can’t you hear?” 
am a member of your family, 
ays Philip, rising up. In a quarrel, 
vuld sometimes lose his temper, and speak 


out his mind; or sometimes, and then he was 


he face to call at all, | 


most dangerous, he would be especially cal; 
and Grandisonian. 


** Some hanged adventurer, thinking you wey 


to get money from me, has hooked you for 
daughter, has he?” : 

‘**T have engaged myself to a young 
I am the poorer of the two,” says Phil 

**She thinks you will get money fi 
continues his lordship. ‘ 

** Does she ? I never did!” re 

‘* By Heaven, you sha’n’ 
this rubbish.” 

**T sha’n’t gi ip, Sir, and I s] 
without the money,” said Mr. Firmin, 
boldly 

** Go to Tartarus !” eamed the old man. 

On which Philip told us, ‘*I said, ‘Sen 
priores,’ my lord,” and turned on my heel. § 
you see if he was going to leave me somet] 
and he nearly said he was, that chance is pass 
now, and I have made a pretty morning’ 

nd a pretty morning’s work it was: 
was [ who had s lim upon it! My 
Philip not ; rebuke me for 
sent him on this errand, but took the blan 
the business on himself. ‘* Since I have 
engaged,’ he said, **I am growing dreadft 
avaricious, and am almost as sordid about mo 

I cringed to that old man 


Well, I coul 


as those Twysdens. 


I crawled before his gouty feet. 


| crawl from here to Saint James’s Pa 


some money for my little Charlotte.” 


and crawl! If there were no pi 


ling would be a lost art, like the Menuet dk 


Cour. But fear not, ye great! Men's ba 
were made to bend, and the race of parasite s 
still in good repute. 

When our friend told us how his brief int 
view with Lord Ringwood had begun and e1 
ed, I think tl 


upon his grand-uncle felt rather ashamed 


10se who counseled Philip to wv 


their worldly wisdom and the advice which they 


} ] 


had given. We ought to have known our Hu- 
ron sufficiently to be aware that it was a dan- 
gerous experiment to set him bowing in lord 
ante-chambers. Were not his elbows sure 
break some courtly china, his feet to tram] 
and tear some lace train? So all the good w 
had done was to occasion a quarrel between | 
and his patron. Lord Ringwood avowed tl 
he had intended to leave Philip money; and } 
thrusting the poor fellow into the old nol 
man’s sick chamber we had occasioned a qua 
rel between the relatives, who parte l 
tual threats and anger. ‘*Oh, 
groaned in connubial colloquies. 
him away. He will be boxing Mugford’s « 
and telling Mrs. Mu | i 


and a bore. He was eager t 

iis work, or rather to his lady-love, a 

We did not try to detain him. For fi 

ther accidents we were rather anxious 

hould be gone. Crest-fallen and sad, I a 
panied him to the Boulogne boat. He paid fo1 
his place in the second cabin, and stoutly bad 








PHILIP. 











; 


ul Wf Vy Za 
jp! 





sent Philip to call upon that savag , overbea ing 
} 
Why compe led him to tha 


a wet slippery deck : 
? Lord Ringwood’: 


and poor old patron of his? 
bootless act of submission 
brutalities were matters of common notoriety 
A wicked, dissolute, cynical old man: and we 


A rough night: 
‘ rowd of frow zy fellow-passengers : 
Philip in the midst of them in a thin cloak, his 
yellow hair and beard blowing about: I see the 
steamer now, and left her with I know not what 


feelings of contrition and shame. Why had I! must try to make friends with this mammon of 
8.—3 G 


Vor. XXIIL—No. 15 








poor Philip to bow be- 
m : ! Ah, 


fore hi nd flatter him mea culpa, mea 
The wind blew h: 


culpa ird that winter ni 
and many tiles and chimney-] 
as I thought of poor Philip tossing in the 


] 
IC 


ots blew down: 
and 
frow 
very uneasily. 

I looked into Bay s’s club the 
fell on both the 
of a father w 


y second-cabin, I rol 


1 about my own 


there Twysdens, 
linging to the buttor 
man when [ entered: the little reptile 
club in Captain Woolcon 
distinguished 
looked at 


they did. 


as 


came to the 
am, and in that mulatto offi 

They 
was 
} his loud, bragg 
poor Lord Lepel, eyed me 
umph, and talked and swa 
Ringwood Twysden 


drinking absinthe to whet their 


me in a peculiar 
Talbot Twy 
the 


company. 
pany 
way. I sure 


ouring ut talk in 


ve with a 
hear. 
exchanged glances and grins 
eyes were of the color of the Inth 
lowed. I did not see that Tw 
one of Lord Lepel’s buttons, but 
man, with 
rapidly from his little persecutor 


countenance, 


a scared 
throw him over, and come to me! 
generous Twysden say. ‘I ex] 

At tl pre 
Lord Lepel, in a tremulous way, muttered that 
he could not break his engagement, and fled out 
of the club. 

Twysden’s dinners, t 
informed, and he 
onstantly bragged of having the company of 
Lord Ringwood. Now it so happened that on 
ry evening Lord Ringwood, 
followers, henchm 


and one or two more.” is 


position, 


} 


previously were notorious: 


this v with three 
of his 
dined at 
pantomime in which a very pretty young 
lumbine figured: and in the 
joked with his lordship, and said, ‘‘ Why, you 
are going to dine with Talbot Twysden. He 
said, just now, that he expected you.’ 

** Did he ?” said his lordship. ‘* Then Talbot 
Twysden told a hanged lie!” And little Tom 
Eaves, my informant, remembered these remark- 
able words, because of a circumstance which now 
almost immediately followed. 

A very few days after Philip’s departure, our 
friend, the Little Sister, came to us at our break- 
fast-table, wearing an expression of much trouble 
and sadness on her kind little face; the causes 
of which sorrow she explained to us, as soon as 
our children had gone away to their school-room. 
Among Mrs. Brandon’s friends, and one of her 


n, or led 
Bays’s club, being determined to see a 


Co- 


captains, 


some 


one 


father’s constant companions, was the worthy | 


Mr. Ridley, father of the celebrated painter of 
that name, who was himself of much too honor- 
able and noble a nature to be ashamed of his 
humble paternal origin. Companionship be- 
tween father and son could not be very close or 
intimate ; especially as in the younger Ridley’s 
boyhood his father, who knew nothing of the 
fine arts, had looked upon the child as a sickly, 
half-witted creature, who would be to his parents 


1e polite reader has been | 


house | 
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er’s eyes were opened; j 


looked up to 


e admiration, a 


‘onte mpt, he 
nd 
pride and pl 
lay when he wait 

r’s, Lord Todm 

at he h 


in the latte 


after his conn 
bleman had 
ealled Lord Todi 
rd Popinjoy is still called by 

j thoug l 


injoy, 
body 


norden, 


| his father is dead, ; 
Popinjoy, as e knows, is 
Karl of Pintado. 

At one of these 
Todme 
ting L 


Inaster 


very 


at } 


of their order I 


n’s man was in the constant ha 


clubs 
rae 


mec rd Ringwood’s man when their 


and man re in town. The 


had for 


hen they met communicated 


hips wi 
each other; 


ich ¢ 


gentlemen a regard 
to e 
their views of society, and their opinions of tl 
characters of the various noble lords and mi 
| ential commoners whom they served. Mr. R 
knew every thing about Philip Firmin’s affairs, 
about the Doctor’s flight, about Philip’s ger 
|} ous behavior. I call it admiral! 
| old Ridley remarked, while narrating this trait 
| of our friend’s, and his present position. At 
Rudge contrasted Philip’s manly behavior wit] 
the conduct of some sneak 
name them, but which they were al 
ing ill of the poor young fellow behind his back, 
and sneaking up to my lord, and greater skin- 
flintsand meaner humbugs never were: and ther 
was no accounting for tastes, but he, Rudge, 
would not marry fis daughter to a black man. 
Now, that day when Mr. Firmin went to se 
my Lord Ringwood was one of my lord’s very 
worst days, when it was almost as dangerous t 
go near him as to approach a Bengal tiger. 
When he is going to have a fit of gout his lord- 
ship (Mr. Rudge remarked) was hawful. He 
curse and swear, he do, at every body; even the 
clergy or the ladies—all’s one. On that 
day when Mr. Firmin called he had said to Mi 
Twysden, ‘‘Get out, and don’t come slandering, 
and backbiting, and bullying that poor devil of : 
boy any more, It’s blackguardly, by 
Sir—it’s blackguardly.”. And Twysden cam 
out with his tail between his legs, and he says t 


| 


‘Generous! 


s which he would n 


wavs sp ik 





ver 


George 








counsel, and must not tell you whether Mr, Fir 


rnd vs } mv lord nn? mI 
wud Savs fh Y : 


day.” Well. He hadn’t been gone an 
n pore Philip comes, bad luck to him; 
lord, who had just heard from Twysden 


ta 


oung woman—that party at Paris, 


as ever I heard tell of—my lord turns 
t pore young fellar, and call him names 
than Twysden. But Mr. Firn 

rt of man, he isn’t. He won't suff 

call him names; and I suppose he gave 


s own back again, for I heard my lord 
| 1 


l to-day he was in such a tret 
" y , * Up ¢ 
e } Q ] A 
sden 1 Mrs. Twysden 1 that 
i kick t fellar « t the h | 
f } VW S 4 I nit d t 
% 1d - f ¢ , 
ba 1 out after me, “If ] n ¢ $ 
1a V st s lo 1 th ¢ 
hs L¢ es against tl vor f 
1 he would never sce his 1 








name is down in his lordship’s will or not 


should Iknow? He may have altered his 





lisappointed if 





He may have lef 
ft him none. I hope y in 
int on a legacy. That's all. He may 


ves. Why, you may hope 


hed 
gacy from Lord Ringwood, and you may 


t Firmin money; he may 





pointed. I know scores of people who 





and who won't get a 
1 


And this was all the reply I could 
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1@ ruins. 

What Twysden r 
curt paragraph ; but 
there was one « f those 
noblemen of eminence 


mysterious necrographer ¢ 


CHAPTER XXII 
unst Government, : 
n the House of Comme 
Tne first and only Earl of Ringwood has sub-| Whigs. He never was 
mitted to the fate which peers and commoners M vesty George IV., of whom he was 
are alike destined to undergo. Hastening to habit of speaking with characteristic bluntness 


PULVIS ET UMBRA SUMUS. 


his magnificent seat of Whipham Market, where The approach of the Reform Bill, however, 
he proposed to entertain an illustrious Christmas threw this nobleman definitively on the 7 
is lordship left London scarcely recover- | side, of which he has ever since remained, if 1 

m an attack of gout to which he has been an eloquent at least a violent supporter. 
for many years a martyr. The disease must was said to be a liberal landlord, so long as 
have flown to his stomach, and suddenly mas- tenants did not thwart him in his views. 
tered him. At Turreys Regum, thirty miles only son died early ; and his lordship, accordit 
from his own princely habitation, where he had | to report, has long been on ill terms with 































PHILIP. 


vehavior had been specially odious. every 





He had abused almost every one of his relatives. gu 


he said, was a canting, Methodistical ['wysden found that he had absolutely spent 





unbug. e had a relative (whom Bradgate more money upon my lord than the old man had 
He had lat l Brad yu m) I 1 





nt son of a swit r doctor, who had in-| ery day that a man gets a chance of publicly be- 





sulted him two hours re in his own room wailing the loss of an earl his relative. I sup- 


fellow who was a pauper, and going to propa-! } . ‘ 
te a breed for the work-house; for, after his his confidence on this matter, and bewailed his 
avior of that day, he would be condemned to uncle’s death and his own wrongs while cling 
lowest pit of Acheron before he, Lord Ring- | ing to mat y se s of button-holes. 
vood, would give that scoundrel a penny of his And how did poor Philip bear the disappoint- 
ney. ‘* And his lordship desired n ( 
n back his will,” said Mr. Bradgate. ‘* An 








selves had « I i him t ho} that his 

destroyed that will before he went away: it grand-uncle would do som to rel his 
is not the first he had burned. And I may nect Philip ] bit of round h 

ell you, now all is over, that he had left his | hat, wrapped himself in his shabby old mantle, 


yther’s grandson a handsome legacy in that and declined any outward sh of grief at all. 
, which your poor friend might have had, | If the old man had left him money, it had been 


well. As he di 


oi 
Vili 


jut that he went to see my lord in his unlucky 


7 





t of gout.” Ah, meaculpa! mea culpa! And _ ends the sentence, a philos gives no 
who sent Philip to see his relativ that un- further thought to his ] tm Was not 
lucky fit of gout? Who was so w ly-wise Philip the poor as lo and ependent as 








Twysden-like, as to counsel Philip to flattery | Philip the rich? A struggle with poverty is a 
nd submission? But for that advice he might , wholesome wrestlit atch at three or five and 
be wealthy now; he might be he might twenty. The sinews are young, and are braced 
» ready to marry his young art. Our) by the contest. It is upon the aged that the 








Christmas turkey choked me as I ate of it. The battle falls hardly, who are weakened by fail- 


y} = ro iT lor 


fi 
lights burned dimly, and the kisses and laughter | ing health, and perhaps enervyat 
7 ; 


1 


under the mistletoe were but mel: , 
But for my advice, how happy might my friend Firmin’s broa 
have been! I looked askance at the honest faces | den, and he was gl 
of my children. What would they say if they fell in his 
knew their father had advised a friend to cringe, gencer, wan 
ind bow, and humble | ] 

wicked old man? I sate as mute at the panto- page after page of new ers, 
1 at the Chamber 


incl 





vy spor 








] 
slated 


rench and Ger- 


iimself before a rich, four hours 





mime as at a burial; the laughter of the little man; took 





nes smote me as with a reproof. A burial? | of Deputies, and gave an a int of a sitt 











i? be sure; for Charlotte could not go to 


his rags as the Little Sister ha 





j ber and mend 





done; but when Mrs. Baynes abused him { 














Smoler 


l " 
dicting and laying down the law—Charl 
fended her maligned Philip. ‘Do y 

: why Monsieur Philip has those shabby el 














he asked of Madame de Smolensk. ‘*B 





s 











he has been sending money to his father i 





Philip was a brave you man, and that h 












soirée, and he sho 





























Mrs. General B. make that poor little creature 
suffer ? 
One or two Indian ladies of Mrs. Baynes’s ac 




















quaintance happened to pass this winter in Par- 








is, and these persons, who had furnished lodg- 


ngs in the Faubourg St. Honoré or the Champs 
I 











i 
Elysées, and rode in their carriages with, vé ry 
likely, a footman on the box, rather looked down 





It 








-house, 





upon Mrs. Baynes for living in a boarding-] 
1 keeping no equipage No woman likes to 
be looked down upon by any other woman, es- 











pe ially by such a creature as Mrs. Batters 





, the 
lawyer's wife, from Calcutta, who was not in 




















society, and did not go to Government House, 
and here was driving ; 
i 








about in the Champs Ely- 
‘such airs, indeed! So 
was Mrs. Doctor Macoon, with her /ady’s vid, 


and her man-cook, and her open ca ge, and 


; sées, and giving 




















her c/ose car 





Pray read these words w 






the most withering emphasis which you can lay 
upon them.) And who was Mrs. Macoon, pray ? 


Madame Beret, the French milliner’s daughter, 


neither more nor less. And this creature must 
scatter her mud over her betters who went on 









































foot. ‘I am telling my poor girls, madame,” 
she would say to Madame Smolensk, ‘that if ] 











had been a milliner’s girl, or their father had 














been a pettifogging attorney, and not a soldier, 











who has served his sovereign in every quarter 
of the world, they would be better dressed that 
they are now, poor chicks!—we might have 
fine apartment in the Faubourg St. Honoré—we 
need not live at a boarding-house.” 

**And if 7 had been a milliner, Madame la 
Generale,” cried Smolensk, with spirit, ‘ per- 
haps I should not have had need to keep a 
boarding-house. My father was a general offi- 
cer, and served his emperor too. But what will 
you? We have all to do disagreeable things, 
and to live with disagreeable people 








i) 
























































, madame! 
And with this Smolensk makes Mrs. General 
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wore dreadfully shabby clothes, t 


been mortifying sometimes to see the fellow in 


America.” And Smolensk said that Monsieur 


a might come dressed lik n | uois to her 


ent, and scornful in her ret ks when he was 
absent. And Philip trem 1 befor Mrs 
Baynes ; and he took |} boxes on the ear with 
much meekness; for was not his Charlotte a 
hostage in her mother’s hands, and might not 





of Philip’s friends 

iid to him, ‘ n vou a 
live far from that woman 

H ig that M B v 






te n be brought out H ul lacW 
from ‘Tours, had sent Charlotte a 
tf money fo dress lo do Mrs. B 
t she spent very little money upon |] 
I ment nd extra at m one of her tr 
i< me which had d e di it Barracl] 





lt wcusation as an outrage, said 
men always imputed the worst motives t 
man hereas her wish, Heaven } s 
only to see her darling child properly ] 
( ind her husband in his proper rank 
world. And Charlotte looked lovely, upon 


‘Non, 





alin 
her | 
could 
and he 

So, you see, after a sunny autumn, a ¢ 
winter comes, when the wind is bad for delicate 
chests, and muddy for little shoes. How « 
Charlotte come out at eight o’clock th ug] 
mud or snow of a winter’s morning, if she h 
been out at an evening party late overnight ? 
Mrs. General Baynes began to go out a g 
deal to the Paris evening parties—I mi t 





the parties of us Trojans—parties where ther 
are forty English people, three Frenchmen, and 
a German who plays the piano. Charlotte was 


very much admired. The fame of her go 





looks spread abroad. I promise you that ther 
were persons of much more importance than the 
poor Vicomte de Gargon-l/ utique, who wer 
charmed by her bright eyes, her bright smiles, 
her artless, rosy beauty. Why, little He ly of 
the Embassy actually invited himself to Mrs. 
Doctor Macoon’s, in 
b 


in order to see this young 
auty, and danced with her without ceasing 
Mr. Hely, who was the pink of fashion, you 
know; who danced with the royal princesses; 
and was at all the grand parties of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. He saw her to her car- 
riage (a very shabby fly, it must be confessed ; 


but Mrs. Baynes told him they had been aceus- 
tomed to a very different kind of equipay 
















modest 
but little Mrs. Baynes, with her eage1 
ears, sees and knows every thing. Mar 
etn I » told J 





ho has a house in Carlton Terrace, Li 
and goes to the first houses in Paris, P 
contradicted him poi 

day turned quite red, and Mrs. Hobday 
k. Mr. Peplow, a clet 





know where to lo¢ 
and a baronet’s el 


lest son, who wi ol 





Re Sir ( les Peplow of P low M 
was praising Tomlinson’s poems, and of 
read out at Mr. Badger’s—and he reads 
finely, though a little perhaps through his 


—and when he was going to begin, Mr. Fir 


Sal l, - My de ir Pe pl yw, for Heaven’s sake don’t 
I would as soon i 
Rot, indeed! 
What an expression! Of course Mr. Pe 


give us any of that rot. 
me of your own prize poems.” 


was very much annoyed. And this fr 
mere newspaper writer. Never heard of 


i 
The old general sitting in the best bed-ro« 
plac tly laving at whist with the other B: 


fogies, does not hear these remarks, per! 


int-blank, until Mr. 1 
























‘ ’ 

ven up to certain er I I ! 
At w h the , l with s grarrisol 
phrases ¥ } k « ‘ l t. Eliza 








s tell him he was a fool? It was vy WI 

certain] nd poor Charlotte thinks, with a blusl 
rhaps, how she was just at the point of 

ing Sir Charles Peplow’s readin mi 

had been prepared to think 7 S ] 

delightful, until P} ordered her t loy 

contemptuous opinion of the poet. And did yor 

see how he was dressed? a button wanting o1 

his waistcoat, and a hole in his boot ? 


‘* Mamma,” cries Ch 
‘¢ He might have been better dressed—if—if—’ 
‘¢That is, you would like your own father to 


urning very reé 
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n, your mother to beg her bre id, your h, never ver! \ 


i SO 


» in rags, and your brothers to starve, i at st, 1 close in doul 
lip Cc. ne next 


in order that we should pay Phi 
bi] 


back the money of which his father 
Yes. ‘That's your meaning. 


this conversati 
me! O cour 
in smooth ? 
USC 
acking care regardin 


Miss Bolderos, whi 


Hanthly Record of Current Events 


O' R Record closes on the 8th of October. 
to this time thing of special importance 
taken place b e! » ty 


) great armies lying 
ther near Washingto 


* Same px 


Skirmishes betwe« 


most reliable 

Li ‘ tural, represent 
tbout 150,000 men. t is clear that the « 

il efficienc the National irmy is Ol 
| il M‘Clellan has been plac received 83, ( s, while but 16,000 wer 
command. Of the condition Confederates the | th ion didates, showing a Union majority 
iccounts are unreliable: some represent them as in 67,000. In each branch of the Legisla 
the high tate of efficiency ; while accordi: s to | majority in favor of the Union wa bo 

thers they are suffering rely from sickness and | one. ‘or had, in the mean tit 
privation. names, been organized on both sides, 

In Western Virginia a series of en ragements has | ies of the Confederates were cather 
taken place, the results of which have been in favor | rea ly to pass into Kentucky. It was cl 
f the National forces. On the 11th of September | case absolute neutrality could not b 
reneral Rosecrans attacked the Confed rate troops, | the sympathy of the State Government was in favor 
commanded by General John R. Flovd, Secretarv of | of the nfederates, while that of the pe ple, as man- 
War under Mr. Buchanan, at Carnifex Ferry, driv- | if i 1e election, was with the Union. Or 
ing him from his position. He crossed the Gauley | the 9th of August Governor Magoffin sent Com- 
River, destroying the bridge behind hi: nd thus | missions rs to the President of the United S 


escaped pursuit. Our loss was 20 killed and 100! bear ig a letter stating that the people of K« 








ilit 
4 ill | 
wanton viol 
3 invad 
been vetoec 
veto. Hewa 
dering the C 
; a resolutio 


ave the State w 


ps to evac- 


National 


“ The Governt 
State of Tennesse 
hereby 


nt of the Cc 
>» and all oth 
' informed that Kentucky 
derate or Tennessee troops to b 
er soil unconditionally.” Mean- 
lerate troops were poured into the Stat 
»numbers. On the west, Generals Polk and 
neentrated large forees at Columbus; on 
9 G oneral Z llicoffer took possession of Cum 
1, near the Virginia line, announcing to th 
ernor of Kentucky that the safety of Tennesse« 
1anded the occ ip tion of that I lace 


, and that h 
10uld retain possession of it until the Union forces 


re withdrawn and the Union camps broken 


neral Buckner, formerly commander of the 8 
uard, 


I 


with a large body of forces in the Ce 


emont 
the sla 
idge of the nec 


his distanc 


rust 30 I perceiv 


irticular clause 


ves 


d that you, 


eSsl 


on see 


edt 
, how 


ver, 


ir 


} 


» general objec 


relatic 


l 


to 


I< 
n of 
to it; 


the 


r 
yuld 

Au- 
the 

con- 
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1 of slaves ip- 

its non-con- 
ith of last 
ence I wrote 


ratio 
le in 


be 


open order 

lly do. 
said proclamation be s« 

o conform with 

ns on the same subject 
ongress entitled 
1 for insurrectionary 
1861, and that 


th with this order.”———Tl 


contained 
*An act to contiscate 
purposes,’ 
said ac 
secretary 
1as issued a circular explaining and defin 
ict of Congress. He says: * 

od or subject 
as is in transit, or provided for transit to or from in- 
j States, or r the promotion of 

Real estate, bond 
leposit, and the like, are therefi 
ct to sei 


} 
cating 
is « cat to forfeiture es 


urr " 


urrectionary used f 


irrection. . promissory 
noneys on 
in the absence 
All officers, 


hvevane 


whil 


ion of the « e of prop- 


om the insurrectionary States, or the 


r insurrectionary purposes, are expected 


ful in avoiding unnecessary vexation and 
sures not warranted by law.” 


reparations on a large scale are pushed 
ward with great vigor, with the presumed object 
of making a formidable expedition to some promi- 

Several valuable 
\ 


been taken by our blockading squadron, 


nent point on the Southern coast.- 
prizes have ; 
On the 13th of September the Southern privateer 
lying at Pensacola opposite Fort Pickens, 

cut out by a boat expedition from the United 

tes steamer Colorado, and burned at the wharf. 
Bermuda, which appears to have been 
purchased in England and loaded with arms and mu- 
nitions by the Confederate Commissioners, succeeded 
in running the blockade at Savannah. It is said 
that she is to be titted out as a privateer.—On the 
Ist of October the steam transport Fanny, dispatched 
from Fort Monroe to Chickamacomico Inlet, with 
tores and supplies, and having on board twenty-five 
oldiers of the Twenty-fifth Indiana Regiment, was 
out by three Confederate steamers. The crew 
escaped to the shore in boats; but the soldiers were 


ihe steamer 


cut 


taken prisoners, and the vessel and cargo were cap- 
tured.—The Emperor of Russia has addressed a 
letter to his Minister at Washington, which has 
been communicated to our Government. He says 
that for hty vears the Union has exhibited to the 
world a prosperity without example in the annals 
of history ; and it would be deplorable if the com- 
pact which has made the strength of the country 
should now be broken up. United, the different in- 
terests of the country perfect themselves; isolated, 
they are paralyzed. The stru 
be indefinitely prolonged, nor lead to the total de- 
struction of either party ; sooner or later there must 
be some settlement; and he trusts that it may be 


reached before a useless effusion of blood and squan- | 


dering of strength shall have brought about the ruin 
of the commercial and political power of the country. 
Russia and the United States, he adds, placed at the 


extremities of two worlds, and both in the ascending 


period of their development, have a natural commu- 
nity of interests and sympathies, of which they have 
already given proofs to each other. Without touch- 


rele, he says, can not | 


ing upon the which 

s, the 
vent the 
dial sympathy duri 


questi ns 
that 


int upon hi 


Emperor gives assurance 
American nation may <« 
£ the important crisis th 
which it is now passing. 

Ihe Legislature 
bled on the 
large 


favor of Secessi 


Varyland was 


to that effect was ant 
Le islat ire was I 1 

irrested the clerks of the Houses 
iber of the members; these 
four hours. Me 
met in 


the Baltir 
who 
nun wert 
inwhile the 
1 resolved 
being no 
wh ) had 
allegiance, 
of the Le 
El : 
A combined English, French, and Spanish 
fitted « gainst Mexic 
e terms of the treaty entered int 
, their combined naval forces will oceuy 
the Gulf, and will 
retain- 
1 to the payment of Mex 
and making over the other half 


twenty 
bers : caucus, al 
Ass¢ Lhere 

the other members, 


mbly. 


ing the oath of 


formal opening 


dition is to be 


between 


principal Mexican ports on 
questrate the revenue accruing from customs, 
ing one half to be applic 
ican indebtedness, 
to the M in Gov 
ontemplated ; but 
ed, an effectual blockade will be established.— 
Rouher, the French Minister of Agricul 
Commerce, |! 
the position of his Government on 

blockade. He says that the right can not be der 
belligerent, recogniz: 
all direct and 1 


‘seizing upon its po 


xi ernment. bsolute war is not 


r in case any opposition is atten 


as issued a circular clearly 


to one d as such, to i 


other by citimate means, 
sessions, besieging its cities, 
The of the righ 
blockade involves the natural consequence of inter- 
licting the blockaded pl ices bv other 
Powers. It is incontestable that the latter suf. 
ferers by this interruy their habitual com 
mercial relations ; but they are not justif 
ing complaint, for they are on 
mised thereby.....The effectiveness of a blockade 
is now admitted to be the essential condition of i 
validity. From the moment that there are upor 
the spot to which a belligerent means to interdict 
access sufficient forces to prevent approach without 


blockading its ports. exercis 


( access to 
are 
n of 
din mak- 
indirectly compro- 


exposure to certain danger, the neutral is constrained, 
whatever injury he may experience, to respect th 
blockade. 
treated as an enemy....It isan error to suppose that 
a blockade exists only when notice of it has been 
given diplomatically, and that it is not binding upon 
neutral ships which have left their country previous- 
ly to this notification. A blockade is binding the 
moment it is effectively established ; the material re- 
sult of a material fact, it does not require to be other- 
wise constituted That neutrals ignore the facts 
imports but little. If one of their vessels presents 
itself for the purpose of entering a blockaded port, 
the belligerent has the right to signify its prohibi- 
tion. It is undoubtedly the general usage for a 
Government to inform others of the measures of a 
blockade to which it has recourse. But this notice, 
which is not an absolute rule, has no value of itself. 
....An agreement has now been made to the effect 
that the neutral shall only be considered duly warned 
of the existence of a blockade, when the warning is 
given on the spot.” 


If he violate it, he exposes himself to | 








tice of being an idle cumberer of the 
Yet it req lires som litt! thou 
rately what his work is; for farmi 
to include all kinds « 
narked by its being of all trades, t 
i a distinct s} The farmer 


han by 
manufac 
a little 


is a mechanic, 


na so times h is I 
‘tor, and minister. H 


tools and 


is constantly contriving 
ts to apply means to ends. So, 


is a manufacturer, and his farm is the great 
the 


e, into 


in which he makes t raw material, 


earth and the seed, t sunshi 

, and grain, fr 
reover, for he generally 
unt, and sometimes his exy es and 
to high figures and give him a 
name the market. He must be 


irm soils, trees, 


rain and th 
i is a merchant, 


He ‘ 
buys and sells largely on 
own acc 
3 mount very 
10us in 
ivsician enough to prescril ri 
tle, if not for his own child As 
readily becomes, so far as is necessary to verify ti- 
tles or fulfill the duties of justice of peace; and in 
cases without number, where the sound of the Sab- 


bath bell is not heard, the log-house or the 


law ver he 


rrove is 


plants, 
materials 


uch labor and 


All the 


many, 


his farm, he 
all of his bre 
rd, 


barns, dairies, 


arrangeme! 


er meadow, garden, vinev: orchat 
fences, walls, drains 
vehicles, 
ferent interpretations of the ancier 
hold I have given you every herb bear 
which is upon the face of all the earth, 

] which is the fruit of a tree 


cattle, and servants, are bu 


t script 


1th 


to you it shall be for meat.” 
The farmer’s work, of 


course, begi 


and his first to pre 

seed. Now this seems to be a very simple matter ; 

and as in our petty pride we tread upon the brow: 

may think that we know all 

knee at 
, 


all to its rude majesty, it is because of the gold and 


task is pare th 


and common earth, we 


about it; and if we are inclined to bow the 





HARPE 


two hu 
r th 
is more than we can have any 
Now try to estimate the am« 
cost needed to keep this la ition. Re 
mber, in the place, th 1e whole of it must 
ay prepared mechanically for produc 
plowii 
tit may be duly 
drain, and the va 
crated as to act freely upon 
Consider, in the 
is to be mechanica ’ 
with other eart a tan han 
ly ( 


uny, 


rich 7 Vers 
cn is nex 


me first 
be in some w 


. harrowing, drai 
pened to the ] 


ing, ete.—in or 
ight, 


rious ingredients of the 


and warmth, 
oil may 
rrowing 
ften the 


» so disi 


mixtu 
natural 
‘ontains, and whether clayey, sandy, gravelly, 
2 : may be corrected. 
Then, | istly, think of the great matter of fertilizing 


al changes through ma- 


or peaty, its excesses 
soil, mainly by chemi 

res, natural and artificial, which look as carefully 

ud scientifically to feeding the ground with pre- 
cisely what it wants as we look to the feeding of our 
children. We may write volumes on the subject of 
manures, or may put it into a nut-shell, and state 
he whole matter simply thus: As the plant lives 
mainly out of the earth, the earth must be supplied 
with the materials which the plant takes away; 
nd as these materials are of three principal kinds— 
minerals, or salts, such as lime, potash, and soda; 
on, Such as charcoal and other woody fibre; and 


nitrogen, such as is most readily found in ammonia, 
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variety of soils, ] 
th 


of th at : 


rrowths 


most all such as are of chi 


What shall the farmer 
and he must settle the question 
quantity he needs, 


1 what qu 
what uses he has most in min 


Noli 
and enterprise are evi 1 to cl 


y -eded 
r growths fora large farm; for, likea] 


irge fa 
of aptitudes, l 
t always do the s: 


ion of 


v, it embraces a broad variet: Ti 
lds, like our children, 
f; and reover, the 


children need rotation of 


like our children, undoubte: 


a cre 

Our fields too, 
iffer much from being 
put upon the wrong work—a en the 
planted in a damp meadow, e meadow is ex- 
pected to appear upon the dry hill-side. Every sens- 
ible farmer will insist 
partment of vegetation represented upon 
and will think himself poor ind 
portion of garden and orchard, forest and field, hill 
side and meadow. Not caring to discuss the 
due proportion in which the great staple crops should 
there is no excuse 


orchard i 


upon having every 


ed without a d 


now 


be cultivated, we may say that 
for his neglecting the finer fruits, and making his 
table a stranger to the best pears ar grapes 
and The market 
value, and are, moreover, r 


berries, 


cherries, 





S TABLE 








—~ 


ar 
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VDE. a, 












































4 ready 1 vy. Yettl ri illed t rei 1 wholesome contr ( 
eneral affect their i me without enda I I if he ent it all « tly i | 
their pri il; and her they are n favored | t i h l u of ied f 
han merchants, whom they are so tempted to « right hand ld have as much strength a 
the merchant risks principal and in ne too, | ning as any other 1 s 
’ und t of the cla ho trade i r great towns What the fa I to | a tl 
1 cities s 1 to | wt l ten or | telle« I it y 1 h tir t 
tw tv vea It i t ly a \ hi to | c vitl tol le f | | 
1 re } le and br 1, and l t , 
: vork and to t 1 family where habits are | tv f1 ted. Yi 
Sil and | t ire more tolera bee ints a iently distinet to be pr 
hardships may be 1 thout exposur t He cet is led by 1 
medd] ind artificial not looking « t lecid ‘ fact perse 
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Figures 1 AND 2.—CLOAK AND Boy's Dress. 
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Figures 3 AND 4.—Eventnc Costume AND WALKING-DREss. 
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